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“LISBRALUBBA. 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 


The astonishing variety, the profound beauty of thought, exhibited by Schiller 
in his minor poems, leave them without other rival than Goethe in the German ; 
and they are far better adapted than those of Goethe to secure the popular ad- 
miration and sympathy of England. For they are very rarely obscure—their 
philosophy is not subtle and wire-drawn—the art which conceives and moulds 
them is essentially warm and living. Though veiled in a more ornate and learned 
dress, the Man’s Heart beats under them as strongly and as loudly as in the 
verse of Burns. It is right, however, so far to prepare the reader*for the pe- 
culiar attributes of this noble writer, as to state, that, in common with all poets 
of the highest order, his style is completely opposed to the Euphuism which of 
late years has crept in amongst us, and seems to excite 6o perverse a spirit of 
emulation in our younger poets. There are no affected coxcombries of expres- 
sion; no quaint puerilities of conceit; no lawless disregard to the old-estab- 
lished usages which demand from the poet an harmonious line and a clear 
thought. In his richness, Schiller is simple ; in his simplicity, he is not vulgar ; 
in his sentiment, he is manly; in his philosophy, he is broad and large. But 
it 1s principally in his versatile and affluent command over all the resources of 
his art; his complete mastership of the lyre—from the glowing ode to the 
homely ballad; from the passionate love-song to the musing elegy; all va- 
rious, yet all stamped by one original and peculiar individuality of emotion and 
thought, of inspiration and of manner—that the superiority and extent of his 
genius is to be traced and recognized. He is, therefore, one of those poets of 
whom you must read many poems before you can quite appreciate the excel- 
lence of one. He is not, like Racine, a poet of smooth lines, that flatter the 
ear and leave the intellect barren; nor like Shelly, a poet of glittering passa- 
ges, which startle for a page and fatigue through a volume ; but his power is 
great enough to be at ease ; and his muse marches on the broad way to the hu- 
man heart or the immortal soul, without waiting for the procession of flutes and 
hautboys, and without tricking her calm and healthful beauty in the foil and 
tinsel of a Bartholomew rope-dancer. 

Well satisfied, indeed, should we be, if, while opening a new region of gene- 
rous thoughts and high aspirations to the eyes of youth, those who have been 
recently preferring the paint and paste of the Pseudo-Muse to the hardy bleom 
aud chastened splendour of the True, may discover how little of conceit and of 
prettiness, of lack-a-daisacal babyisms meant for simplicity, of wearisome ob- 
scurity meant for grandeur, go to the composition of a poet whom—not the cant 
of cliques and critics—but the Heart of Man and the Voice of Time proclaim 
to be really Great. 





THE DIVER, A BALLAD. 
The original of the story or which Schiller has founded this ballad, matchless per 
haps for the power and grandeur of its descriptions, is to be found in Kircher. 
‘‘Oh, where 1s the knight or the squire so bold, 
As to dive to the howling charbydis below !— 
I cast into the whirlpool a goblet of gold, 
And o’er it already the dark waters flow ; 
Whoever to me may the goblet bring, 
Shall have for his guerdon that gift of his king.” 


He spoke, and the cup from the terrible steep, 
That, rugged and hoary, hung over the verge 
Of the endless and measureless world of the deep, 
Swirl’d into the maélstrom that madden’d the surge. 
‘* And where is the diver so stout to go— 
I ask ye again—to the deep below ?” 
And the knights and the squires that gather’d around, 
Stood silent—and fix’d on the ocean their eyes ; 
They look’d on the dismal and savage profound, 
And the peril chill’d back every thought of the prize. 
And thrice spoke the monarch—* The cup to win, 
Is there never a wight who will venture in !” 
And all as before heard in silence the king— 
Till a youth with an aspect unfearing but gentle, 
’Mid the tremulous squires—stept out trom the ring, 
Unbuckling his girdle, and doiling his mantle ; 
And the murmuring crowd as they parted asunder, 
On the stately boy cast their looks of wonder. 





As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 
One glance on the gulf of that merciless main ; 

Lo! the wave that for ever devours the wave, 
Casts roaringly up the charvbdis again ; 

And, as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 

Rushes foamingly forth from the heart of the gloom. 


And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 

As when fire is with water commix’d and contending ; 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkinup-soars, 

And flood upon fiood hurries on, never ending. 
And it never will rest, nor from travail be free, 
Like a sea that is labouring the birth of a sea. 
And at last there lay open the desolate realm! 

Through the breakers that whiten'd the waste of the swell, 
Vark—dark yawn’'d a cleft in the midst of the whelm, 

The path to the heart of that fathomless hell 
Round and round whirl'd the waves—deep and deeper still driven, 
Like a gorge thro’ the mountainous main thunder-riven ! 


The youth gave his trust tohis Maker! Before 
That path through the riven abyss closed again— 
Hark! a shriek from the crowd rang aloft from the shore, 
And, behold ! he is whiri'd in the grasp of the main! 
And o’er him the breakers mysteriously roll’d, 
And the giant-mouth closed on the swimmer so bold. 


O’er the surface grim silence lay dark and profound, 
But the deep from below murmur'd hollow and fell ; 
And the crowd, as it shudder’d, lamented aloud— 
“Gallant youth—noble heart—fare-thee-wel], fare-thee-well ?” 
And still ever deepening that wail as of woe, 
More hollow the gulf sent its howl from be ow, 


If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem fling, 

And ery, ** Who may find it shall win it, and wear " 
God's wot, though the prize were the crown of a king— 
A crown at such hazard were valued too dear. si 

For never did lips of the living reveal, 
What the deeps that howl yonder in terror conceal. 


O many a ship, to that breast grappled fast, 

Has gone down to the fearful and fathomless grave ; 
Again, crash’d together the keel and the mast, 

To be seen, toss’d aloft in the glee of the wave.— 
Like the growth of a storm ever louder and clearer, 
Grows the roar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer, 





And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water commix'd and contending ; 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars, 
And flood upon flood hurries on never ending ; 
And as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 
Rushes roaringly forth from the heart of the gloom. 


And, lo! from the heart of that far-floating gloom,* 
What gleams on the darkness so swanlike and white ? 

Lo! an arm and a neck, glancing up from the tomb !— 
They battle—the Man’s with the Eloment's might. 

It is he—it is he !—in his left hand behold, 

As a sign—as a joy !—shines the goblet of gold! 


And he breathéd deep, and he breathéd long, 
And he greeted the heavenly delight of the day. 
They gaze on each other—they shout as they throng— 
“He lives—lo the ocean has render’d its prey ! 
And out of the grave where the Hell began, 
His valour has rescued the living man!” 


And he comes, with the crowd in their clamour and glee, 
And the goblet his daring has won from the water, 
He lifts to the king as he sinks on his knee ;— 
And the king from her maidens has beckoned his daughter— 
And he bade her the wine to his cupbearer bring, 
And thus spake the Diver—* Long life to the king! 


‘* Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice, 
The air and the sky that to mortals are given ! 
May the horror below never more find a voice— 
Nor Man stretch too far the wide mercy of Heaven! 
Never more—never more may he lift from the mirror, 
The Veil which is woven with Nieuw and with Terror! 


“‘ Quick-brightening like lightning—it tore me along, 
Down, down, till the gush of a torrent at play, 
In the rocks of its wilderness caught me—and strong 
As the wings of an eagle, it whirl’d me away. 
Vain, vain was my struggles—the circle had won me, 
Round and round in its dance the wild element spun me. 


** And [ call’d on my God, and my God heard my prayer, 
In the strength of my need, in the gasp of my breath— 
And show'd me a crag that rose up from the lair, 
And | clung to it, trembling—and baffled the death ! 
And, safe in the perils around me, behold 
On the spikes of the coral the goblet of gold. 


‘« Below, at the foot of that precipice drear, 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless obscure ! 
A Silence of Horror that slept on the ear, 

That the eye more appall’d might the Horror endure ! 
Salamander—snake—dragon—vast reptiles that dwell 
In the deep—coil’d about the grim jaws of their hell. 


“ Dark-crawl’d—glided dark the unspeakable swarms, 
Like masses unshapen, made life hideously— 

Here clung and here bristled the fashionless forms— 
Here the Hammer-fish darken’d the dark of the sea— 

And with teeth grinning white, and a menacing motion, 

Went the terrible Shark—the Hyena of Ocean. 


“There I hung, and the awe gather’d icily o’er me, 
So far from the earth, where man’s help there was none ! 
The One Human Thing, with the Goblins before me— 
Alone—in a loneness so ghastly—ALonr ! 
Fathom-deep from man’s eye in the speechless profound, 
With the death of the Main and the Monsters around. 


“*Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that now 
A hundred-limb’d creature caught sight of its prey, 

And darted—O God! from the far-flaming bough 
Of the coral, I swept on the horrible way ; 

And it seized me, the wave with its wrath and its soar, 

It seized me to save—King, the danger is o’er!” 

On the youth gazed the monarch, and marvel’d—quoth he, 
‘* Bold Diver, the goblet I promised is thine, 

And this ring will I give, a fresh guerdon to thee, 
Never jewels more precious shone up from the mine ; 

If thou’lt bring me fresh tidings, and venture again, 

To say what lies hid in the innermost main?” 


Then outspake the d 1ughter in tender emotion, 

‘“*\h! father, my father, what more can there rest? 
Enough of this sport with the pitiless ocean— 

He has served thee as none would, thyself has confest. 

€ r ; 

nothing can slake thy wild thirst of desire, 
If g 
Be your knights not, at least, put to shame by the squire!” 


The king seized the goblet—he swung it on high, 
And whirling, it fell in the roar of th tide ; 
“‘ But bring back that goblet again to my eye, 
And I'll hold thee the dearest that rides by my side. 
And thine arms shall embrace as thy bride, [ decree, 
The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for thee.” 


In his heart, as he listen’d, there leapt the wild joy— 
And the hope and the love through his eyes spoke in fire, 
On that bloora, on that blush, gazed, delighted, the boy ; 
The maiden she faints at the feet of her sire ! 
Here the guerdon divine, there the danger beneath ; 
He resolves !—To the strife with the life and the death! 
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They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell ; 
Their coming the thunder-sound heralds along! 
Fond eyes yet are tracking the spot where he fell— 

They come, the wild waters 


it and throng, 
belore, 
nto the shore 


Rearing up to the clit 





But no wave ever brings the lost yo 


OFFICE, AMERICAN HOTEL, 
BARCLAY STREET. 


but strictly grow out of the subject. Elaborate as they are, they cannot be 
considered accessories, but essentials. 
THE GLOVE, A TALE. 
Before his lion-court, 
To see the grisly sport, 
Sate the king ! 
Beside him group’d his princely peers, 
And dames aloft, in circling tiers, 
Wreath’d round their blooming ring. 
King Francis, where he sate, 
Raised a finger—yawn’'d the gate ; 
And, slow from his repose, 
A Lion goes! 
Dumbly he gazed around 
The foe-encircled ground ; 
And with a lazy gape, 
He stretched his lordly shape, 
And shook his careless mane, 
And—laid him down again ! 


A finger raised the king— 
And nimbly have the guard 
A-second gate unbarr’d ; 
Forth, with a rushing spring, 
A TIGER sprung! 
Wildly the wild one yell’d 
When the lion he beheld ; 
And, bristling at the look, 
With his tail his sides he strook, 
And roll'd his rabid tongue ; = 
Tn many a wary ring, 
He swept round the forest king, 
With a fell and rattling sound, 
And, laid him on the ground, 
Grommelling ! 
The king raised his finger ; then 
Leap'd two Leorarps from the den 
With a bound; 
And boldly bounded they, 
Where the crouching tiger lay 
Terrible ! 
And ge griped the beasts in his deadly-hold ; 
In the grim embrace they grappled and roll’d: 
Rose the lion with a roar! 
And stood the strife before ; 
And the wild-cats on the spot, 
From the blood-thirst, wroth and hot, 
Halted still! 


Now from the balcony above, 
A snowy hand let fall a glove 
Midway between the beasts of prey, 
Lion and tiger; there it lay, 

The winsome lady’s glove ! 


Fair Cunigonde said, with a lip of scorn, 
To the knight Detorces—* If the love you have sworn 
Were as gallant and lea! as you boast it to be, 

I might ask you to bring back that glove tome!” 


The knight left the place where the lady sate ; 
The knight he has pass’d thro’ the fearful gate ; 
The lion and tiger he stoop’d above, 

And his fingers have clos’d on the lady's glove ! 


All shuddering and stunn’d, they beheld him there— 
The neble knights and the ladies fair; 

But loud was the joy and the praise the while 

He bore back’the glove with his tranquil smile! 


With a tender look in her softening eyes, 
That promised reward to his warmest sighs, 
Fair Cunigonde rose her knight to grace. 
He toss’d the glove in the lady's face ! 
*« Nay, spare me the guerdon, at least,’’ quoth he ; 
And he left for ever that fair ladye! 
THE EXPECTATION. 

Hear | the creaking gate unclose ! 

The gleaming latch uplifted ? 
*Twas but the wind that, whirring, rose 

Amidst the poplars drifted. 


Adorn thyself, thou green leaf-bowering roof, 
Destined the brig one’s presence to receive, 

For her, a shadowy palace-hal! aloof 
With holy Night, thy boughs familiar weave. 

And ye sweet flatteries of the delicate air, 
Will ye not sport her rosy cheek around, 

When their light weight the tender feet shall bear, 
When Beauty comes to Passiou’s trysting-ground ? 


What through the copse so swiftly crept— 
The copse that rustles near! 
The bird that through the branches swept 
Uy on the wings of fear! 
Day, quench come, ghost-like from on high, 
With thy loved Silence, come, thou haunting Eve, 
Broaden below thy web of purple dye, 
Which lulled boughs mysterious round us weave. 
For love's delight vouschafing listeners none, 
The froward witness of the light will flee ; 
Hesper alone, the rosy Silent One, 


Down-glar cing, may our sweet I'am liar be! 


thy torch ! 


What murmur in the distance spoke, 
And like a whisper died’ 





Note*—The art of Schiller in the composition of ballads is very peculiar. He 
usually goes at once into the interest of tory, and adopts the simple and | 
level style ; sometimes, as in “ Fridolin, or, the Message to the Forge,” fami- } 
liar almost to homeliness, though never de! But in nearly all 
ind single picture, which 
‘ich, more by ideas than 


i to puerility 
his ballads he selects a subject that admits a striking 
only a great poet could conceive aad execute, ana W 
words, elevates the ballad to a height not attained by the early masters of that 
most difficult class of narrative. But in this surpassing ballad he is not con 
tented with the single “ purple patch” in the woven tissue ; he bestows equa 
labour upon the two descriptions—that of the external fury of the charybd 
and chat of the horrors of the unseen abyss. 
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_* The same rhyme as the preceding 
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Yet neither of them are episodical, 


line in the original, 


*Twas but the swan that gently broke 
In rings the silver tide ! 


Soft to my ear there comes a music-flow ; 

In gleesome murmur glides the waterfall ; 
To Zephyr’s kiss the flowers are bending low; ” 
Through life goes joy, exchanging joy with all. 
U 


Tempt to the touch the grapes—the blushing fruit,* 
Voluptuous swelling from the leaves that hide ; 
And drinking fever from my cheek, the mute 
Air sleeps all liquid in the Odour-Tide! 


* The Peach, 
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Hark! through the alley hear I now 
A footfall? Comes the maiden? 
*Twas but the fruit slid from the bough, 
With its own richness laden. 


The lustrous eyes of Day declining, close 
In sweetest death. His torch extinct; and lo, 
The sainted Twilight, froin her still repose, 
Extends the chalice mortal to his glow. 
The bright face of the moon is still and lone, 
Melts in vast masses the world silently ; 
Slides from each charm the slowly-loosening zone ; 
And round all beauty, veilless, roves the eye. 


‘What yonder seems to glimmer ? 
Her white robe’s glancing hues ‘— 

The column’s silent shimmer 
Athwart the darksome yews! 


O, longing heart, no more delight upbuoy’d 
Let the sweet airy image thee befool ! 
The arms that would embrace her clasp the void : 
This feverish breast no happy shade can cool. 
O, waft her here, mine own beloved one! 
Let but my hand her hand, the tender, feel— 
The very shadow of her robe alone ! 
So into life the idle dream shall steal ! 


As glide from heaven, when least we ween, 
e rosy hours of bliss, 
All gently came the maid, unseen :— 
He waked beneath her kiss ! 


THE POET TO HIS FRIENDS. 


Friends, fairer times have been 

(Who can deny ?) than we ourselves have seen ; 

And an old race of more majestic worth. 

Were history silent on the past, in sooth, 

A thousand stones would witness of the truth 
Which men disbury from the womb of earth. 

Yet they are gone and vanish’d. Time devours 
The giant relics of that race of might ; 

WE Live, wE Live: Tous the breathing hours. 
Who lives—is in the right ! 


Suns are of happier ray 
Than where, not ill, we while our life away, 
Ifthe far-wandering traveller speaks aright ; 

But much which Nature hath to us denied 

Hath not kind Art, the genial friend, supplied, 
And our hearts warm’d beneath her mother-light ! 
Tho’ native not beneath our winters keen, 

Or bays or myrtle—for our mountain-shrines 
And hardy brows, their lusty garlands green 

Weave the thick-clustering vines. 


Well may proud hearts take pleasure 
Where change four worlds their intermingled treasure, 
And Trade’s great pomp the wanderer may behold, 
Where the rich Thames a thousand sails unfurl’d 
Or seek or leave—the market of the world— 
And throned in splendour sits the Earth-god, Gold. 
But never, in the mire of troubled streams, 
Swell’d by wild torrents from the mountain’s breast, 
But in the still wave's mirror, the soft beams 
Of happy sunshine rest. 


Prouder and more elate 

Then we o’ the North, beside the angel’s gate 

The beggar basking views eternal Rome ! 
Round to his gaze bright-swarming beauties given, 
And, holy in the heaven, a second heaven, 

The world’s large wonder, hangs St. Peter’s Dome. 

But Rome in all her glory is a grave, 
The Past, that ghost of power, alone is hers, 

Strew'd by the green Hours, where the young leaves wave 
Breathes all the life that stirs! 


Elsewhere are nobler things 

Than to our souls our scant existence brings: 

The New beneath the sun hath never been. 
And see we still the great of every age 
Pass in their solemn silence from the stage, 

As Time’s vast drama shifts the phantom scene. 

Life but repeats itself—all stale and worn; 
Sweet Phantasy alone is young for ever ; 

What ne’er and nowhere on this earth is born 
Alone grows aged never. 


THE LONGING. 
From out this dim and gloomy hollow, 
Where hang the cold clouds heavily, 
Could I but gain the clue to follow, © 
How blessed would the journey be ! 
Aloft I see a fair dominion, 
Through time and change all vernal still ; 
But where the power, and what the pinion, 
To gain the ever blooming hill ? 





Afar [ hear their music ringing— 
The lulling sounds of heaven’s repose, 
And the light gales are downward bringing 
The sweets of flowers the mountain knows. 
{ see the fruits, all golden-glowing, 
Beckon the glossy leaves between, 
And o'er the blooms that there are blowing 
Nor blight nor winter’s wrath hath been. 


To suns that shine for ever, yonder, 
O’er fields that fade not, sweet to flee! 
The very winds that there may wander, 
How healing must their breathing be! 
But lo, between us rolls a river— 
A death in every billow raves ; 
I feel the soul within me shiver 
To gaze uponthe gloomy waves. 


A rocking boat mine eyes discover, 
But, woe is me, the pilot fails !— 
In, boldly in—vundaunted over ! 
And trusts the life that swells the sails ! 
Thou must believe, and thou must venture, 
In fearless faith thy safety dwells ; 
By miracles alone man can enter 
The glorious Land of Miracles ! 


THE DANCE. 


See how like lightest waves at play, the airy dancers flect ; 

And scarcely feels the floor the wings of those harmonious feet. 

Oh, are they flying shadows from their native forms set free 

Or phantoms in the fairy zing that summer moonbeams see ? 

As, by the gentle zephyr blown, some light mist flees in air, 

As skiffs that skim adown the tide, when silver waves are fair, 

So sports the docile footstep to the heave of that sweet measure, 
As music wafts the form aloft at its melodious pleasure. 

Now breaking through the woven chain of the entangled dance, 
From where the ranks the thickest press, a bolder pair advance, 
The path they leave behind them lost—wides opes the path beyond, 
The way unfolds or closes up as by a magic wand. 

See now, they vanish from the gaze in wild confusion blended ; 
Ah, in sweet chaos whirl’d again, that gentle world is ended ! 

No !—disentangled glides the knot, the gay disorder ranges— 
The only system ruling here, a grace that ever changes. 

For aye destroy’d—for aye renew’d, whirls on that fair creation : 
And yet one peaceful law can still pervade in each mutation. 
And what can to the reeliug maze breathe harmony and vigour, 
Ane give an order and repose to every gliding figure! 

That each aruler to himself but doth himself obey, 

¥et through the hurrying course still keeps his own appointed way. 
What, would’st thou know! It is in truth the Mighty Mexopy, 
A Power that reigns in every step, how wild so e’er it be. 

That with the measure and the tune, as with a golden rein, 

Can tame the bounding strength to grace, the swift desire restrain. 
And comes Tuk wortp's wide harmony in vain upon thy earg? 





She Albion. 


The stream of music borne aloft from yonder coral spheres? 

And feel’st thou not the measure which Eternal Nature keeps ? 

The whirling Dauce for ever held in yonder azure deeps ? 

The suns that wheel in varying maze '—That music thou discernest ! 
No! Thou canst honour that in sport which thou forgett’st in earnest ? 


Note.—This poem is very characteristic of the noble ease with which Schiller 
often loves to surprise the reader, by the sudden introduction of matter for the 
loftiest reflection, in the midst of the most familiar subjects. What can be 
more accurate and happy than the poet’s description of the national dance, as 
if such description were his only object—the outpouring, as it were, of a young 
gallant, intoxicated by the music, and dizzy with the waltz! Suddenly and 
imperceptibly, the reader finds himself elevated from a trivial scene. He is 
borne upward to the harmony of the spheres. He bows before the great law 
of the universe—the young gallant is transformed into the mighty teacher; and 
this without one hard conceit—without one touch of pedantry. It is but a flash 
of light ; and where glowed the playful picture, shines the solemn moral. 








MELLINGEN ON DUELLING. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—[{ Concluded. ] 


Moore records a melancholy letter of a wretched father, written to his fa- 
mily the night before he fell in a duell : ** London, Wednesday night, Sept. 3, 
1783—I commit my soul to Almighty God, in hopes of his mercy and pardon 
for the irreligious step I now, in compliance with the unwarrantable custom 
of this wicked world, put myself under the necessity of taking.” Major Hil- 
las, in 1815, when on the ground, to which he had been brought for his hu- 
mane efforts to protect the shipwrecked, and on which one minute later he 
was lying a corpse, declared to the bystanders, ‘* | am sorry the mistaken laws 
of honour oblige me to come here todefend myself; and I declare to God I 
have noanimosity to man or woman on the face of the earth.” Many, no 
doubt, have thought thus and done thus—seen the right, but dared not act up 
to it; and allowing for the infirmities of our nature, for the force of example 
and long-descended custom, the terror of shame, and the strength of our so- 
cial ties and affections, we frankly own that they who rise superior to them 
are no common men—and we would be the last to throw the stone at those who 
have weakly, but, as the world thinks, honourably given way. 

Another ameliorating process arose, strange to say, from duelling itself— 
from the passion for duelling which infected the political characters of the last 
century. There is scarcely a distinguished politician of the times of George 
III., who did not put his patriotism, his honour, or his truth, to the test of the 
pistol. Lord Talbot and Wilkes, Lord Shelburne and Colonel Fullarton, Lord 
Lauderdale and General Arnold, Townshend, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Wyndam, 
Canning, Tierney, Burdett, Brougham, Castlereagh, and the Duke of We'ling- | 
ton, are amongst the public men who have not refused the sanction of their | 
names and example to the practice of thus adjourning a debate. There has | 
been benefit as well as mischief in this. By the necessary publicity attending | 
all the proceedings connected with a hostile meeting between such distinguish- | 
ed persons, the duel itself has become more serious and fair—a clear statement 








have been on public questions, all remaining traces of malice or revenge have 
been nearly obliterated. These are all palpable advantages, which have given 
a milder character to duelling ;—on no occasion more modestly, bravely, and 
signally exemplified, than in the duel which the Duke of Wellington thought 
himself called upon to grant to Lord Winchilsea. But with these advantages 
there has been the attendant mischief of prolonging the practice by giving to 
it the sanction of such high names, and, by the mitigation of its fierceness, 


to enforce the sanction of previous expianation, and to encourage the retraction 
of hasty or improper words. Hitherto there has been a foolish notion, and 
false pride, in considering it unbecoming to apologise or retract until the ad- 
versary’s fire was received ; but commoe sense and humanity are now begin- 
ning to discover, that there is more of true manliness in at once acknowledg- 
ing an error, than in waiting to admit it at the pistol’s mouth. This is a duty 
which cannot be too strongly impressed, and which, if properly enforced by 


day, that none of them of any note, or with very few exceptions, have been en- 
gaged inaduel They have, amidst all the heat of the last twelve years’ de- 
bates, preserved their honour, their courage, and their consciences unsullied, 
without this valgar appeal. 

Dr. Mellingen has attemp'ed to enumerate the duels which took place du- 
ring the reign of George II. ; but the list is manifestly incomplete, and pro- 


still it isa sad catalogue, and records the death of no less than sixty-nine in- 
dividuals. Jor these flagrant offences, and this heavy loss of life, (murder in 
the eye of the law,) only eighteen trials took place, which ended in the convic- 
tion and punishment of only ten individuals ; and of these two only were hang- 


is also given an additional account of some twenty-nine other remarkable duels 
which have occurred since the death of George III., and in which fourteen 
persons have perished. Upon the trials which ensued, in five cases out of six 
the parties were acquitted ; and when convicted, their punishment has never 
exceeded twelve months’ imprisonment, ordinarily it has been four or five 
months. 

Such, briefly, has been the course, and such is the present state of duelling. 
We have seen it in its high and palmy days, when it was in fact the supreme 
arbiter of justice ; when women and children, monks and churchmen, burghers 
and nobles, all brought their causes, civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical, to be 
decided by it; when the sword decided even the pretensions to office, and 
when all regarded its decisions with reverence. One age took from it its civil 
authority and title-deeds, and the rights of property were transferred to courts 
of law; another delivered traitors and murderers to their appointed judges ; a 
third superseded the knightly right of redressing wrongs and rescuing the in- 
nocent ; a fourth forbade even the privilege of the lists; but the single combat, 
although no longer countenanced by kings and courts, and though subjected 
even to nominal penalties, still met with real applause, and many a gallant won 
his mistress by the slaughter of hisrival. But gradually this applause lessen- 
ed, and causes and accusations, which had formerly justified a challenge, came 
to submit themselves to the arbitration of law, or to public epinion. Explana- 
tions were admitted, and society ceased to require, as a feather in the cap of 
a man of honour, that he had killed, his man. Duelling then subsided to be- 
come the unwelcome resource of the good and the brave ; and the prized pro- 
ceeding only of the bully, the gambler, and the profligate. 

These are the general phases through which this singular custom has passed, 
under the modifying influences of advancing intelligence , aud this last is now 
its general state throughout Europe, subject of course to certain variations, 
according to the manners, morals, and institutions of different communities. 
In several of the European states, the laws respecting duelling have under- 
gone revision, and, by being rendered less severe, have become more eflec- 
tive ; this has been the more easy, as duelling on the Continent occurs chiefly 
amongst military men, who are necessary more subject tocontrol. The only 
axception is France, where philosophers and journalists have, since the Resto- 


1803, the principals concerned in a duel are punished by imprisonment vary- 
ing from one to five years; if either of the parties are wounded, the term is 
from five toten years; and from ten to twenty if death ensues. The seconds 
also are subject to confinement, extending from one to five years. In Prussia, 
a like substitution of imprisonment or relegation to a fortress, has superseded 
the penalty of death, which is inflicted only in cases of foul fighting ; or of 
those murderous duels in which one person must necessarily fall. The Prus- 
sian code is particularly severe with respect to the conduct of the seconds. In 


fective change has been attempted, and the operation of the law has been, and 
continues utierly powerless: it denounces duelling as murder, and affixes the 
punishment of death to the principals and seconds, and subjects all persons 
challenging others to fight to fine and imprisonment. Within the last two hun- 
dred years, there have not been twenty convictions, nor more than three or 
four persons executed nominally for fighting duels, but really for not fighting ac- 
cording to the rules of duelling. A few persons have been convicted of man- 
slaughter in duels, which have been marked by some peculiarly offensive cir- 
cumstances; and some few of these have been subjected to one, two, three, 
and, at the utmost, twelve months’ imprisonment ; but the vast majority have 


that the law has ever prevented a single duel from taking place ; the utmost it 
can be supposed to have done, is to uphold fair fighting ; and this, we think, 


have secured without it. 

This is a mischievous anomaly. 
tion of justice, that any one well-known law should be openly and constantly 
broken without shame and without punishment, and that too by one class only ; 
for if ploughmen and shopkeepers took to imitating gentlemen, by shooting at 
each other, or determining their quarrels by practices which caused death, the 
law would speedily interfere. But as it now stands, magistrates, judges, and 


moral sense revolts from the severity of the punishment, to make cobweb-quib- 








rendering it less repugnant to our better feelings. Still, it was a great advance | 


those who undertake the responsible duty of Seconds, would greatly tend to | 
the prevention of duels. It is to the honour of the younger public men of the | 


bably does not embrace one-fourth part of those which actually occurred. Yet | 


ed, not really for duelling, but for foul fighting—that is, strictly speaking, for | 
not fighting duels ; and the other eight underwent short imprisonments. ‘There | 
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this quibbling, the bully, the quarrelsome, and the vicious, escape equally with 
the comparatively innocent ; for the blind law, denouncing all as murderers, 

admit of no palliation—no discrimination of guilt. Even in cases of great atro- 
city, where the survivor has given the offence, where he has refused all com- 

promise or apology, and borne himself savagely and haughtily throughout—-still, 

thanks to our rigour, there grows up before his triala feeling in his favour : 

stories of his boldness, of his services, of his contrition, of the distress of his 

wife and family, are circulated, till witnesses get out of the way, or give pal- 

liating evidence ; the prosecution is gently, humanely, conducted ; the de- 

fence is warm and impassioned ; the judge declares that the offence “ is in 
direct contradiction to the laws both of God and man ; and, therefore, the law 

has justly fixed to it the crime and punishment of murder ;” but he also takes 
care to throw out some circumstances which, if the jury can satisfy their minds 
as to their relevancy, will alter the case ; or some extenuating circumstances 

are supposed, which yet, they are told, must not alter their verdict ; or some 
imaginary misnomer is discovered or prepared ; or some witness refuses to 
give evidence, or loses his memory ;—when the jury, well understanding what 
is meant, return averdict of not guilty, or manslaughter coupled with a strong 
recommendation to mercy ; and then the judge gently admonishes and ently 
punishes the prisoner, telling him, perhaps, *‘ that his conduct in the field was 

such as to leave no stain on his character.’ Thus the offender, who, 

by his violence or his obstinacy, has outraged and defied the law, and brought 

home death with all its attendant misery and bereavement to fathers, mothers, 

and children, escapes with a mock trial, or some trifling imprisonment. 

This is the result of unreasoning severity ; of aseverity too great even for a 
heinous offender, and infinitely too great for the parties implicated in ordinary 
duels. Lately the law has been slightly altered. By the Istof Victoria, mur- 
der and the punishment of death are denounced, only when death or wounds 
dangerous to life have been inflicted, with an intent to commit murder ; and fe- 
lony, liable to transportation, has been substituted for ‘‘ whosoever unlawfully 
and maliciously shall shoot at any person, or shall, by drawing a trigger, at- 
tempt to discharge any kind of loaded arms at any person, or to do some other 
grievous bodily harm to such person.”’ This was probably meant as a suffi- 
eient relaxation ; but transportation is still far too severe , and accordingly the 
penalty was not inflicted on the only occasion when it was attempted to be 
enforced. 

Severity will notdo. Do we therefore defend duelling? Far from it, as 
our observations must have shown. We do not believe that its benefits are at 
alt comparable to its evils ; society is strong enough and civilized enough to 
do without it now; it is no longer any safeguard to it: on the contrary, expe- 
rience shows that the duel is frequently used as a meais for stifling enquiry, for 
upholding the dissolute, and reinstating the guilty. It is a kind of moral rege- 
neration, a white-washing, a fresh start ; and so many a knave has feund it It 
is contrary to all experience that duels have refined manners. Whenever and 
wherever duelling has most prevailed, then and there manners and morals have 
been most rude and most lax. Compare England under Elizabeth and Crom- 
well, with France under the League, Henry !V., and the Fronde ; or reverse 
the picture, and place England under the latter Stuarts beside France under 
Louis XLV.; aud we shall find that as dissoluteness, and absence of all that 


of the cause of offence has come to be required ; a sanction has been afforded | comely self-control and consideration for the feelings of others, of all classes, 
to explanations and apologies ; and founded as these duels not unfrequently | which is the essence of good manners, rose or fell, so precisely did duelling 


flourish or decay. Where was the softening influence of the duel, and the 
| point of honour, when they were at their height in France? Did they prevent 

the great Condé from slapping the face of the Comte des Rieux !—or the Duc 
| de Beaufort, the Duc d’Orleans, and the Comte d’Harcourt, from getting drunk 
aud picking pockets on the Pont Neuf under the statue of Henry 1V.?—or did 
it deter the wits of Charles II. from riots and personal conflict; the Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Dorchester from descending to fisticuffs in the lobby of 
the House of Lords !—or later still, did the Come d’Artois lose caste for strik- 
| ing the Duchesse de Bourbon at a masked ball? On the contrary, when he had 
gone through the form, and the mere form of a recontre with her husband, all 
was forgotten, and the last of the Condés was lost in admiration of the man 
who had wantonly struck a woman, and his wife, because that man conferred 
on him the honour of allowing him to cross swords with him.’ 

Duelling did not prevent these outrages, which we have taken from among 
the highest personages as a sample of the whole; but it did, what is infinitely 
mischievous—it excused them. It was the grate through which the offender 
re-entered the pale of the society he had outraged. For iy nine cases out of 
| ten it isthe man who has done the wrong, or who is substantially in the wrong, 

that seeks and profits by the duel: like the sheet of Shore's wife, it is his pe- 
nance, but unlike hers it is not white, but blood-coloured. ° * * 
; * * Advancing civilization has undoubtedly regulated duelling, and 
hence the error has arisen of substituting the effect for the cause, the softened 
duel for the subduing civilization ; and as civilization spreads wider and deep- 
er, incorporating within its influences the practical instruction of administered 
law, no doubt the day will come when duelling will be regarded as any other 
gross outrage which the law punishes, and society, the complement of law, con- 
demns. 

It is for these reasons that we desire to see an alteration and mitigation ofthe 
present law. Sully, on this very subject, speaking to Henry IV. said, ‘that 
the excessive severity of the means of repression would be the source whence 
would arise the principal obstacles to their execution ; for frequently the penal- 
ties which produce the greatest effect are those which do not call for remission.’ 
He was quite right; no one now or then, however much he may deprecate 
duelling. can deliberately place the murderer and the duellist on the same level. 
Undoubtedly cases may be imagined in which very extenuating circumstances 
being placed to the account of the murderer, and every aggravation heaped on 
the duellist, the one may be made as black or blacker than the other. But this 
is neither a fair nor useful way of viewing the subject: substantially, and for 
all legal practical purposes, we may assume that the duellist, he who kills his 
adversary in what is called fair fight, is no murderer—is not guilty of murder in 
that sense in which public opinion and the spirit of our law now regard murder. 
| It is most unjust, therefore, that he should be c!assed and tried, and it would 

be still more unjust that he should be punished, as a murderer; and so, thanks 

to this false classification and trial, he escapes altogether. So he ever will, and 
| so he ought, until he is so classed and so tried that conviction and penalties 

may justly follow his offence. The point is so evident that it is idle to waste 
words on it. 

That duelling should be checked, few we think willdeny. Whois there that 
has fought a duel who does not regret it—repent it? Let any one ask whether 
it is right that he who maliciously or even wantonly provokes and triumphs in 
a fatal duel should escape as he now does, unpunished and almost unreproved. 
All our better and more sober feelings answer no; it is only legal impunity 
which restrains their expression and prevalence. We are no disciples of 
Hobbes ; but it is idle to deny how much of public morals, and of just 
notions of right and wrong, depend on the administration of public law. 
How many offences are there which should touch strongly the conscience, 
but which public opinion still tolerates or approves, only because the 
law cannot or will not reach them!—and there are others which happily, 
since the law has reached them, have fallen into disrepute. It certainly 
would be infinitely better that public morals rested on higher sanctions 
than mere laws—and to a considerable extent they do; but the penalties of 
the one Table are instant and obvious, those of the other remote and unseen ; 
and therefore, too frequently, when the first ail or refuse to act, the second 
lose their force, and a spurious judginent, a compromise of public opinion, is 





ration, sharpened their pens with their swords. In Austria, by a decree of | formed—the conventional takes the place of the just. To remedy this is the 


object of all legislation, whose constant tendency should be, to bring the three 
great ruling influences, the civil, the social, and the divine, into harmony. This 
has gradually been advancing as to many things ; and we think the time has 
come, when, with respect to duelling, the hitherto dead letter prohibition of the 
law might be exchanged for some practical and approved penalty, which would 
| at once amend and strengthen public opinion. And certainly the time has come 
when a real and serious responsibility ought to be attached to the seconds ; be- 
cause, as most duels might be prevented by the prudence, temperance, and 


Belgium also, and Bavaria, reforms have taken place. But in England no ef- | firmness of the seconds,they ought to suffer wherever they either obviously mis- 


use, or heedlessly omit to use the means which their situation affoids to effect 

an arrangement; or when they continue, by their presence, to sanction a 

meeting originating in unjustifiable and unwarrantable expressions or be- 
5 i=] >] 

haviour. 

Beyond all doubt, fighting @ duel is a breach of the peace. Let it then be so 
classed and so punished—each duel according to its special enormity ; and let 
this enormity, together with the respective guilt of the several parties concern- 
ed, be tried by a jury, and decided by their verdict, asin the case of other of- 
fences. It will then be discovered how the quarrel arose out of which the duel 
grew ; who gave the offence ; what offers of apology, redress, or retraction 


been acquitted, or escaped untried. Practically speaking, it is not probable | were made ; how they were met, why refused ; and all those other circumstan- 


ces which distinguish the case of a bully, or a professed and instructed duellist, 
from that of a forced defender of his honour. The result of these enquiries in 


public opinion, and the high honour of the parties generally concerned, would | presence of a judge and jury would lead to that discrimination of guilt, and ap- 


portionment of punishment, without which no law can work well; and morc- 


For it cannot but injure the public estima- | over true honour and true courage, thus sifted, would stand out in honest relic f 


from the surreptitious qualities which too often fight under their mask. Friencs 
and relatives also, when the punishment was no longer excessive, would con.e 
forward to assist to expose and convict those who had forced on the duel, or 
who had not done their utmost to prevent it. 

It may be said that these are matters and questions of far too fine and delicate 


juries, are placed in a false and unseemly position ; being tempted, since their | atexture to come before a jury, and to be duly appreciated by such a tribunal ; 


—that the honour and sensibility of a gentleman would shrink from so matter- 





bles and evasions of the law, the evidence, and their own oaths ; and, amidst | of-fact and threadbare a scrutiny. ‘There may, at first sight, appear some 
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ground for this objection, but time would or should remove it ; for substantially 
it rests only on prejudice, and exlusive pretensions. In Libel this is not the 
case ; and in the most delicate of all enquiries—in that wherein the outraged 
feelings are most tender, and wherein it is most desirable to spare them, and 
where publicity confers questionable benefits—in the honour of the marriage 
bed, stern law and public advantage have overruled; and the honour, the con- 
duct, and domestic relations of the proudest, have been laid bare, investigated, 
and assessed in open court, at so many pounds, shillings, and pence ; and mo- 
rality has gained by it. For the vindication of the husband’s honour is now al- 
most entirely transferred froin the sword to the law; truth and equity trans- 
pire; and the vices and neglect of the profligate are exposed and cor- 
rected by nominal damages and virtual defeat. So, too, in duels, the vio- 
lent and provoking would be exposed and punished, the placable and injured 
protected ; and generally the advantage of bringing common sense and com- 
mon justice to bear upon quarrels, would come to be felt and acknowledged. 
At all events, the equal administration of the law would be vindicated: we 
should hear no more on this subject of one law for the rich and another for the 
poor: we should no longer have enacted the solemn farce of “an unfortunate 
gentleman” tried for murder, with the certainty of his legal escape and of his 
moral guilt. 
they issue in assault, to the arbitration of the law ; and when gentlemen choose 
to quarrel, and to commit breaches of the peace by fighting duels and endan- 
gering lives, they too must learn to submit to have their conduct and proceed - 
ings enquired into, and punished according to their misdeeds, and according to 
law. ‘The time has gone by for Courts of Honour; they belonged to the days 
of exclusive privileges and exclusive classes. All who offend, must now bow 
their heads to one common law. Every class has naturally a self-centring 
aggressive principle, which aspires to override that of others, and which chafes 
under the restraint of general law. But it isthe very object of law to bind to- 
gether these discordant principles, by restraining their exclusive tendencies, 
and compelling each to submit its own over-weening pretensions to the cen- 
tral intelligence which consults for the common good. 
mission to the one abstract authority which constitutes the essence and the per- 
fection of the social state. 

Following, therefore, the recommendatiou of Bacon, we are desirous of 
seeing an end put to that “affront,” which duelling and the proceedings con- 
nected with it ‘ put upon our law ;”’ and, following also his opinion, we be- 
lieve it can be done only by a great mitigation of severity. The enactment 
of the Ist of Victoria has broken down, and justice cannot well afford such 
another mockery as Lord Cardigan’s trial. Let us therefore not wait, as we 
usually do in England, for some revolting catastrophe before we apply a reme- 
dy.. It is neither difficult nor uncalled-for: we have only to substitute, as has 
been done in Prussia and Austria, various degrees of imprisonment for the 
higher penalties of the law ; and the law will then, in all probability, vindicate 
its authority. But it is needless to say more ; we have already said enough 
to prove the evils of duelling, and the mischievous inefficiency of the law with 
respect to it ; and we have therefore made out a case for amending that law. 
This can be done only by reconciling public opinion with its operation. It is 
useless to give way, on the one hand, to a high-flown horror of all duelling ; 
and it would be cowardly, on the other, to yield implicitly to the notions of the 
mere men of the sword and pistol ;—we must take things as we find them, 
and legislate for men and manners as they are, and not as they might 
be. And therefore, since death by duelling is not, judging from the opi- 
nions (gathered from the conduct) of judges and the verdicts of juries, viewed 
as murder, it is worse than useless to continue to declare it to be so by law. 
And again, since duelling has descended to us from time almost immemorial, 
and with practical impunity, if not applause, it would be vain to attempt sud- 
denly to uproot that which has grown so long in our customs. All, therefore, 
that can fairly be done as society as vet exists, is to meet it with useful pal- 
liatives instead of impracticable prohibitions ; to put it, in fact, under the eye 


and correction of the law; not so much to wage war with duelling itself, as | 


with those who provoke and compel it ; to seek out and punish the guilty, ¢h¢ 


most guilty; those who, by their unjustifiable words or deeds—who, by re- | 


fusing all explanation or apology—or who, by dissuading others to offer or ac- 
cept adjustment, evince that felonious malice which all the world would gladly 
see punished. ‘There would be no difficulty in obtaining verdicts against such 
offenders, when it was kuown that no punishment more severe than a regulated 
imprisonment would follow conviction : no mawkish pity would then follow them 
to their prisons—no whitewashing congratulations mark their release. The 
law would inflict its penalty and leave its stain, and the duel and the duellist 
would be thus far rebuked. Further, we think the law might be improved by 
following its analogy in those cases where it awards damages as compensation 
for injuries. It is but just that he who has unlawfully disabled another, or ta- 
ken his life—depriving him, if wounded, of many enjoyments, or, if killed, rob- 
bing a family of its support, a wife of her husband, the father of his child, and 
the state of his services—should be compelled to make compensation, accord- 
ing to his means and according to his guilt. And lastly, in support of preven- 
tion, fines, in addition to the present binding over to keep the peace might 
justly be levied on those who were detected in overt attempts to break it. 

These are all the penalties we would inflict. ‘They may be thought slight, 
and, by their very slightness, to encourage the offence they are meant to re- 
press ; but we doubt whether any more severe could be enforced, and if we are 
right in this doubt, then, practically, they become the most severe. The great 
object is to bring the law into operation ; and when once this has been done, 
when its wheels begin to move, its severity may, if necessary, be increased. 
At all events, the law as applied to duelling is worse than a dead letter; it is 
partial, blind, uncertain, revolting, inoperative ; and should therefore be abro- 
gated or amended. 





MASSON’S JOURNEYINGS IN AFGHANISTAN, &c. 
{Second Notice.) 

* The political part of Mr. Masson’s statements on Affghanistan affairs may 
be considered under two heads ; the first referring to general policy, the second 
to the conduct of the individuals engaged. In the latter topic, his statements 
must be taken as they stand on his own responsibility, with such allowance as 
may be deemed necessary for the bias of a man who considers himself ill-treated 
and deeply injured 
of Affghanistan, more of judgment may be exercised: but for this, the reader 
must possess some idea of the character of the country, and of the peculiar 
state of its society—if that can be called society which is in reality anarchy. 
Some general notion on these points we will endeavour to convey. 

The route of our late operations lies between the city of Peshawurand Da- 
dur, near the commencement of the Bolan Passs; the geometrical figure be- 
tween these points being two sides of an irregular oblong 
line (for, figuratively speaking, it has length without breadth) is a mountain- 
range, as clearly detined as the Pyrenees or the Andes Sometimes the pas- 
sage is a few yards wide, and many of the passes are narrow ; 
they spread out into open vallies ; and it is from these spots that the inhabitants 
draw their subsistence so far as it depends upon agriculture. The country on 
the southern, western, and nearly the whole of the eastern sides of the range, 
the eastern point of the oblong touches 
of Pesha- 
ly beyond 


at other places 


is a desert, more or less uninhabitable 
upon the terri ories of Runjeet Singh,—who indeed possessed himself 
wur; towards the north not much ts distinctly known, but immediate 


Cabul the vallies seem rather to increase in breadth ; and thence other moun- | 


tains indefinitely stretch away, forming in fact the Caucasian range and table- 
land of Central Asia. 
This region is said to be inhabited by two nations ; the Beloochees occupy- 


ing the country between the Bolan Pass and the approaches to Candahar, the | 
seem to | 


Affghans that from Candahar to Peshawur. In reality, however, they 
be divided into numerous and frequently hostile tribes, with little more title to 
be considered a nation than the mixture of Britons, Saxons, Danes, 
Picts, and Scots, which distracted this island in its most distracted state, could 
be considered Britons in the modern sense of the term. From the 
ous character of the country, it tril 
amenable to government than England was in its worst days of anarchy 
can & better notion of their state of society be found than by supposing the 
Scotch Highlanders in their rudest time, or rather several sets of Highlanders 
of diferent races, transported, hills and all, into a desert, | set down by one 


ancieut 


mountain- 
es are less 


nor 


s highly probable that these 


na 
mm the Scotch High- 
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he same at 


another In one particular, perhaps, thes¢ people differ fr 
landers—it may be questioned whether they 
chiefs or fidelity to one another, or the same 
be 


have t votion to thelr 


iostile clans 1if 


intense enmity to 


nothing profitable 1s to gotten by its exercise. ‘The long mountain-range 
we have described, forming a route into a part of Central Asia, is traversed by 
caravans ; upon whom the more considerable tribes levy duties for protection. 
Some of these tribes, too, have wider differences than existed among the 
Scotch The Be chee clans appear to be the most barbarous; t G s 
the fiercest and most fanatic ; the Ghilzis the most independent an nruly ; 
the inhabitants of the cities and their vicinity the milde t and most civilized, 
those ot Cabul being at the hea l. These ditfere neces, borne in mind, expia 
many apparent inconsistencies in native conduct and the descriptions of w 
The superficial or military author speaks of ** Affghans"’; which 1 is 
Vague as talking ol * Europe n 

Government, in the proper sense of the word, never seems to have 
in these countries, save wh some c jueror of great energy, s } l 
met of Ghuznee, enlorced order 3s individual character j 
power a his back At all events, it has! existed rany ' > lL) 
Mahomed exercised for a while a rigorous justice in the ountrv he held 


monarch, against whom the whole disposable part of our Ind 


this migiity 





army was directed, never held more than half of Affghanistan. The four chief 
towns of the region are Candahar, Ghuznee, Cabul, and Peshawur. The last 
he cannot be said to have held : it was his brother’s, from whom Runjeet Singh 
took it, or more truly, frightened him out of it. Candahar was also held by 
the Dost’s brothers ; who had such an opinion of their relative that they would 
not let him into their city, and were equally careful to keep themselves out of 
his clutches. Ghuznee he did obtain by fraud and force : so that the extent of 
his rule was the respective territories of Cabul and Ghuznee, checked on one 
side by the whole Sikh force, and on the other, though in a less degree, by a ri- 
val Affghan power. But even his hold upon his own dominions was precarious ; 
and at the best of times, he ruled through independent chieftains, treacherous 
in their nature, always unruly, and often disaffected. So ticklish was his state, 
that Mr. Masson affirms that the majority of his nobles, including his most 
trusted Minister, were in correspondence with Shah Shoojah in his first inva- 





All other classes of the community submit their quarrels, when | 


It is this general sub- | 


On the general policy of our interference with the affairs | 


The whole of this | 


sion; which only failed through the cowardice of the Shah. The Dost’s pe- 
cuniary affairs were equally embarrassed ; and latterly he was driven to every 
| species of extortion to raise supplies for common purposes. Mr. Masson, with 
some other writers, rather underrates his abilities,—and, compared with the 
great Asiatic conquerors, perhaps with truth: but we suspect it was only his 
ability and decision that kept up the external semblance of a state in Affghan- 
| istan. Without him, the land would have become a scene of undisguised anar- 
| chy and intestine war, such as it now presents. 
To conquer a country like this, is obviously difficult. In the words of Henry 
the Fourth applied to Spain, ‘‘a small army would be defeated, and a large 
| army starved.”’ ‘To hold it when overrun, is only possible by occupying every 
| glen and fastness with a garrison supplied with provisions for a siege. But 
| even were it otherwise, why attempt to conquer a region removed from every 
| other region by all but impassable deserts except in the quarter of our ally Run- 
| yeet Singh? From a people in the condition of anarchy we have described no 
| 


danger was to be apprehended, either from their force or their policy Mr. 
Masson lays it down as arule, that nothing but a national and religious war 
could move the people to combine for a common object, (we have unhappily 
| experienced the truth of this.) He also holds, that however Dost Mahomed, 
| in his extremities, might have vapoured about Persia or Russia, he had neither 
the fixed purpose nor the inclination to connect himself with either one or the 
other; and if he had the will, he had not the means of forwarding any project 
by which such connexions were desirable to Russia. The truth of the position 
as regards Affghan power is shown by two facts. When Dost Mahomed march- 
ed, on a sort of religious crusade, to recover Peshawur from Runjeet Singh, he 
was compelled to fly, without even attempting a battle, by a mere demonstra- 
tion of Runjeet. On the British invasion, he never had strength enough to 
meet our army in position, or even to carry on a predatory warfare ; though in 
several places the slightest check would have destroyed the troops immediately 
engaged, from heat and thirst; and the entire army must have melted away 
under a harassing system of irregular attacks. So much for force. As re- 
spects the policy of Affghanistan, its ruler could do nothing, though he might 
promise any thing. But as regards any actual danger from Russia, or even 
any contemplated interference, Mr. Masson believes it chimerical. He con- 
ceives that Vektavich (as he spells the Russian’s name) was never employed 
by the Government of St. Petersburg, though most probably in the Russian 
service in Persia; but that the movement in advance was one of his own, and 
of the Russian people at Herat, with fabricated papers. He came without 
means ; was looked upon suspiciously by the people ; and his credentials dis- 
believed by Dost Mahomed and his Ministers, till, according to Mr. Masson, the 
precipitancy of Sir Alexander Burnes, and his Russophobia, gave consequence 
to the adventurer, and was the means of plunging us into an impolitic and un- 
fortunate war. 


ARRIVAL OF VEKTAVICH. 

“On the 19th of December, Lieutenant Vektavich reached Kabal, and rather 
suddenly, for we had scarcely heard of his arrival at Kandahar when he made 
his appearance. The Sirdars of that place were willing to have detained him, 
but he threw his papers on the ground, and menaced them with the Emperor of 
Russia’s vengeance should they do so; when, finding they had a very different 
kind of a person than Kamber Ali to deal with, they permitted him to proceed. 
His arrival at Kilia Kazi was announced to the Amir; and some one was sent 
to inquire his rank, that his reception might be regulated. He replied, that he 
was no elchi, but a messenger, or bearer of letters. Count Nesselrode has 
since made him a commercial envoy : if so, it was entirely unknown to himself, 
or denied by him. Mirza Sami Khan inquired of the Amir, where he should 








afew more pictures of Petersburg life. 





be lodged ; and receiving a very careless reply, again submitted that it was 
proper he should be informed. The Amir said, ‘lodge him with Mahomed 
Hussen, at the nawab’s, and there will be two lutias, or buffoons, together.’ 
The Mirza had difficulty to get a better reply ; but it was finally settled that 
the Mirza himself should look after him ; as under his eye he could hold no im- 
proper communications.” 

RUSSOPHOBIA OF BURNES. 

“ The arrival of Vektavich, completely overpowered the British Envoy, and 
he abandoned himself to despair. He bound his head with wet towels and 
handkerchiefs, and took to the smelling-bottle. It was humiliating to witness 
such an exhibition, and the ridicule to which it gave rise. The Amircalled on 
the disconcerted Envoy, and Mirza Sami Khan brought over the letter said to 
| be from the Emperor ; for both of them had suspicions, in common with the 
Kandahar Sirdars, that it might not be genuine, and so they told Captain 
Burnes ; who, however, at once assured them it was genuine, and that there 
could be no doubt of it. After this imprudent admission, the Amir was at li- 
berty to play off the Russian and the Imperial letter. The latter, however, 
was left with Captain Burnes to be copied. I unhesitatingly expressed my 
opinion that the letter was a fabrication, as far as the Emperor was concerned, 
but that it was very probably got up in the Persian camp before Herat, because 
without some such document Vektavich wou!d not have dared to show himself 
in Affghanistan. Captain Burnes pointed out to me the large exterior seal on 
the envelope, on which were the Russian arms. I sent for a loaf of Russian 
sugar from the bazar, at the bottom of which we found precisely the same kind 
Captain Burnes shrugged his shoulders, elevated his eyebrows, and 
| rolled his tongue round his cheek: but he had done the evil, in not allowing 
the Amir and Mirza Sami Khan the benefit of their own doubts. Count Nes- 
selrode, in acknowledging the mission of Vektavich, may be supposed to have 
| adopted this letter, although he does not expressly de so : I still, however, be- 
| lieve it to have been a fabrication, while admitting the Russian Minister’s dex- 
| terity in relinquishing projects he never entertained. It may be further remark- 
ed of this document, that it was not written by the Count at the Emperor's 
command, but purported to be from the Emperor himself: another proof, in my 
estimation, that it was not genuine ; however, on that very account well calcu- 
lated to deceive Dost Mahomed Khan.” 





of seal. 


AFGHAN IMPRESSIONS OF VEKTAVICH. 
“Tt was known that Hussen Ali had accompanied Vektavich from Bokhara 
to Oreuburg. His non-appearance with the Cossack oilicer was considered in 


Kabal badly accounted tor by the pretence stated of his being sick at Mos- 








cow ; and the general opinion was that Vektavich had murdered him. And 
this I state not wishing to belie Vektavich, but to show the little respect in 
| which he and his mission were held by all, alas! but the British Envoy: Vek- 
tavich, indeed, had a musket with him which was known to have belonged to 
Hussen Ali.” 

Taking the facts as we find them in the pages before us, it would appear that 
this was not the only occasion on which the lamented Envoy’s public conduct 
was indiscreet. He promised Dost Mahomed much more than he could per- | 
form, or than prudence would have allowed the Indian Government to grant ; | 
whilst he or ¢ Japtain Wade neglected obvious and easy meaus of satisfying the } 
Affghan ruler. On the same authority, his private behaviour would seem to |} 
have been something more than indiscreet. 


BURNES ABUL. 
“The day after Captain Burnes’s arrival, he placed before me the official 
I observed, after reading the instructions 
He replied, that Dr. Lord, on 


AT ( 


documents relating to his mission 
so called, that there were really none at all 


joining him at Haidarabad, had made the same remark. 
‘** Captain Burnes repeatedly saw the Amur, and his conversations were not | 
of the most prudent kind, at least as I thought; for I considered it very unad- - 
e 1 hae ti it 


visable to excite expectations not likely to be realized, and to instruct a man, 





Uls} osed to be sanguine enough, how essent il his alliance was to the British 
Government. The Amir and Mirza Sami Khan were satisfied to listen to Cap- | th 
tain Burnes; and did not explain their pretensions; alleging, that after his 
iong Journey, a few days repose was required , their ob ts being to ascertain 
smper and habits of the Envoy, as well as to agree among themselves on | 
the terms to be proposed to him | 
‘The Amir had every reason to exult in the humility of his new guest, who 
never addressed him but with his hands closed in the attitude of supplicatio 
or without prefacing his remarks with ‘Gharib Naw z, your humble | 
er, which acquired for him in Kaba! the sobriquet of Gharib Naw iZ M 
ends used jocularly to tell me I might as well ive and the Amir | 
Ss we | ple used to find ( [ n Burnes more cou int and obsequ 
| } been Ihe Nawab ir Khan, howev ) the liberty of 1 
iting with the Envoy, and ted out te n, that an agent of the | 
ent i oc usion to fear, and that h it possibly rel 
! o subn ve a tone 
\ g ¢ { be more « } in t Britis tation was 
i Ka and it was suppos« hata B nission would 





ness the contrary, and that the revels of Kamber Ali, (an 
envoy from Persia,) at Kandahar, were surpassed by the Amir’s new guests at 
Kahal. The Amir, while receiving continual reports of what was going on, 
forbade any notice to be taken ; rejoicing, perhaps, that the Envoy’s intrigues 
were of any other than a political nature, and well satisfied that the missiom 
should disappoint public expectation. 

** Mirza Sami Khan, observing how matters stood, honoured me with a visit 
at my house, the first he had ever made me; and after a few long-winded ob 
servations proposed that I should imitate the example of my illustrious supe- 
riors, and fill my house with black-eyed damsels. I observed, that my house 
was hardly large enough; and he said that I should have Shahzada Ashraf’s 
house, near the Amir’s palace. J then asked where the damsels were to come 
from? and he replied, I might select any I pleased, and he would take care I 
should have them. ! told him his charity exceeded all praise, but [ thought it 
better to go on quietly in my old way; and he dropped the subject.” 
DIPLOMATIC DISCUSSIONS. 


** Captain Burnes, in place of urging upon Captain Wade the necessity of as- 
certaining the Maharaja's wishes, entered into a discussion about ‘ preroga- 
ive.’ A note I have will explain its origin. ‘Read your ever such insolence ? 
the man talks of prerogative !’ Captain Wade had declared, that to com- 
ment on Captain Burnes’s despatches was his prerogative. Captain Burnes 
retorted, that prerogative was only enjoyed by kings; and Captain Wade 
answered, that he was mistaken, and sent hinfthe meaning of the word from 
Johnson’s Dictionary! Two months were wasted in this very profitable dis- 
cussion.” } 

Such seems to have been the primordium of the Affghan invasion. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Masson, it was carried forward through the weakness of Lord Auck- 
land, ‘*‘ driven” into it against his better judgment by the “assaults of certain 
females, aides-de-camp, and secretaries.” The details of these intrigues are 
not stated in the work ; but enough is stated to render it matter of wonder 
that little as is the wisdom with which this world is governed, so important an, 
event should have been accomplished without any wisdom at all. If there is 
no misconception or misstatement in the following passage, the country has 
been schemed into a war, where treasure, lives, and reputation have been sacri- 
ficed, in much the same sort of way with which a school-girl would try to get 
or prevent some childish favour. 

** T questioned Sir Alexander on the part he had taken, particularly as regard- 
ed the useless expedition. He replied, that it was arranged before he reached 
Simla, and that when he arrived Torrens and Colven came running to him and 
prayed him to say nothing to unsettle his Lordship; that they had all the 
trouble in the world to get him into the business, and that even now he would 
be glad of any pretence to retire from it.” 

Some of the principals in this impolitic war have passed out of life, and it 
is idle tothink of legal punishment with such as remain. Butthe warning of 
exposure, and the censure of opinion, if there should be reasons for censure, 
are within compass. An inquiry—not a mock inquiry, but a full, free, and 
searching inquiry, such as has been instituted into the doings of the luckless 
Exchequer Bill dealers—is imperatively demanded. It is due to the country, 
whose reputation has been lowered and whose treasure has been wasted. It 
is due to the memory of the men whose bones are bleaching in the vallies of 
Affghanistan : it is due to those survivors who are reported to have advised a 
soldier’s resistance to the death, and not alamb-like submission to certain 
slaughter, in order that those gallant men may be rewarded: it is due to the 
army at large that those who counselled a fatal submission should not be punish- 
ed, as the situation was unquestionably one of difficulty—but that they should 
be removed from an active service whose very essence is difficulty, since 
difficulty to such men becomes destruction to their soldiers and discredit to 
their country. 


envoy or alleged 





RUSSIA IN 
1842. By J 


1842. 


.G. Kohl. Vol. I. 


Russia and the Russians 

Colburn. 

The elaborate article on this work in a recent number of the Quarterly, 
which we transferred to our columns, has probably led to the translation be 
fore us, which appears to be faithfully though somewhat formally executed 
But we shall not waste a line on criticism, since we only return to the work fox 
Of Petersburg, generally, Kohl ob- 


in Petersburg 


serves :— 

‘* None of our modern cities can boast of being so entirely composed of gi- 
gantic edifices and palaces as Petersburg, where the very abodes of poverty 
have an air of grandeur. * * There are many houses in Petersburg whicl 
have several thousand inmates: for instance, in the Winter Palace there are 
6000; in the Military Hospital 4000; in the Foundling Hospital 7000 (chil- 
dren); in the great Corps of Cadets several thousand youths. There are hou- 
ses which yield the owners a larger revenue than many acounty. Some pro- 
duce 50,008 rubles, others 100,000 per annum. The great Corps of Cadets on 
Wassili Ostrow is a quarter of an English mile (440 yards) square This 
building has two floors, with two ranges of rooms above and below, besides se- 
vers] wings. * * Among the private houses there are many which, for the 
number and extent of the courtyards and the magnitude of the different wings, 
are little inferior to the Imperial Palace in Vienna. Among many hundred 
others, I was acquainted with one, for example, the rez-de-chaussée of which 
formed on one side a bazaar, where the thousand wants of this earthly life 
might be supplied, while on the other a row of German, English, and Freneh 
artists and artisans had hung out their show-boards. Jn the bel étage resided 
two senators and the families of several wealthy private individuals. In the 
second story there was a school, which had a high reputation throughout the 
whole house, and a tolerable number of academicians, teachers, and professors ; 
and in several buildings in the rear dwelt, besides many nameless and obseure 
people, several majors and colonels, some retired generals, an Armenian priest, 
and a German minister. All Petersburg around it might have perished, and 
the inmates of this house could still have formed a complete political commr- 
nity, in which every ravk, from the chief consul to the lowest lictor, would have 
been represented. When such a building is burned, two hundred houses be- 
come bankrupt at once. To have to seek a family in such a house is 4 trial of 
patience not to be equalled. If you ask a butschnik (a policeman stationed in 
the street) at one end, about an address, he assures you that his knowledge ex- 
tends no further than the corner of the house next to him, and that he knows 
nothing whatever of the other side. In these buildings there are dwellings se 
remote, that all who live under one roof are not disposed to acknowledge one 
another as neighbours; so that there is not much exaggeration in the state- 
ment of a traveller who asserts that every house in Petersburg is a town Im It- 
self.”’ 

All this magnificence, it is well known, rests on a very insecure foundation ; 
but our author is more than usually nervous on the subject. 

‘* The islands of the Delta of the Newa, on which are seated the palaces of 
Petersburg, are extremely low and flat. At their uninhabited ends, turned sea- 
ward, they gradually decline to the level of the water, and below it; ard even 
the farthest and most elevated parts of ; which are fullest of 
ire not more than twelve or fourteen feet above the level of the sea. 
A rise of 15 feet is consequently sufficient to lay all Petersburg under water, 
» of 30 or 40 feet to drown the whole city. Thus the poor inhabitants 
are exposed to incessant danger of their lives, and they cannot be sure that m 
the next twenty-four hours all 500,000 of them may not be engulphed in a 
watery gr All that is needed to produce such a catastrophe, is that, some 
time or other a violent west wind should take place in the spring simultaneously 


o 
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the city, those 


houses, 


and a rist 


ive 


with the highest tides and the breaking up of the ice. The huge masses of 
sea-ice would then be driven landward, and encounter the shoals sent fort? 
against em by the river. Inthe Titan conflict of these powers of Nature 
all the palaces and fortresses of this extraordinary capital would presently be 
| dem 1, and the city, with all its beggars and its princes, would perish in the” 
floods, Pharaoh in the Red Sea. ‘This is not a subject to be treated with 
levity, for the danger is too imminent; and the thought wrings the heart of 
ma nhabitant of Petersburg. Their only hore rests on the improbabilits 
that those three requisites for the certain accomplishment of t destructior 
he breaking up of the ice, high tides, and west wind—shal! ever occur cor 
joir The re happily sixty-four winds in the compass, and when it } 
high water it is not likely that precisely a west wind wil! maliciously block u 
e outlet (n east or south may come opportunely to favour the passage 
the erabundant water; and evenif the wind should blow for along t 
from ve th » will hold out for a while, til shifts to the nort It 
‘ ess certain that in spring there are of ng-continued west Ww 
when the ice breaks up in the Newa and the Gulf of Finlan 
jents are very frequently so large is to excite extreme apprcenens ~ 
| 1 y and distress occasioned in Pet yurg by an inundation ar 1 its con 
ire indescribable. Ever m h is still full é {Te 7S ar 
iorror which attended the flood of the 17th of N nber, 1824 
most awful that the city | et experic it is mark 
streets The w ' ‘ e gt ‘ vy, as It does 
at Peter Ig they c i lent 
eople in ren city is, and 
» harm ) the € 
ds d } ‘ hut d 
r ir lreds f ‘ e np! 
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‘be conceived what deserts its surface must present in winter, from the irregular | 






ing through doors and windows into the ground floors of houses, and rising | was said in common parlance to be ‘done to the life,” this is “done to the 
an thick columns through the openings of drains. The distress was greatest in | death :"—- 
Basilius Island and the Petersburg Side, on which latter island many people of | ‘‘ Not only is everything brought in sledges,but the sledges serve at the same 
the lower class live in small and by no means solid houses. Many a wooden time for shops and counters. The mats which cover the goods are thrown 
building was lifted gently and without injury from the ground by the water, and | back a little, and the pieces of geese, fowls, and calves, are ranged on the 
floated about in the streets with all its inhabitants. Carriages, whose passen- | edge, and hung up atthe corners and on the tops of the posts. The geese 
rs and drivers had climbed to elevations above the re of the water, and | are cut up into a bundred pieces; the necks are sold separately, the legs 
e r horses of which, unable to move freely on account of the harness, | separately, the heads and rumps separately, each in dozens and half dozens 
auily powted miserably, collected by dozens in the courtyards. All the strung together. Whoever is too poor to think of the ramp buys a string of 
trees in the public places were as full of people as they are at other times of frozen heads, and he who finds the heads too dear, give six copecks for a lot 
sparrows. Towards night the water had risen so high and the wind become so_ of necks, while he who cannot afford these makes shift with a couple of dozen 
violent, that there was reason to fear every moment that the men of war might , feet, which he stews down on Sunday into a soup forhis family. The sledges 
be driven from their moorings and dash in among the houses. ‘The evil was/ with oxen, calves, and goats, have the most extraordinary appearance. 
the more mischievous, because nobody apprehended much harm, as the water | These animals are brought to market perfectly frozen. Of course they are 
had not assaulted the city with rage and fury, but stolen upon it with mild and | suffered to freeze in an extended posture, because in this state they are most 
friendly physiognomy. Worst of all were its at first invisible effects, and the manageable. There stand the tall figures of the oxen, like blood-stained ghosts, 
bad consequences which followed. Great numbers of houses fell on the fol- | lifting up their long horns, around the sides of the sledge; while the goats, 
lowing day, after the waters had returned to their bed. Few could get rid of | looking exactly as if they were alive, only with faint, glazed, and frozen eyes, 
the damp. The inhabitants were thrown upon a sick bed, and for weeks after- | stand threateningly opposite to one another. Every part is hard as stone. The 
wards fatal diseases raged in many parts of the city.” carcases are cut up, like trunks of trees, with axe and saw. The Russians 
Here are companion pictures very cleverly sketched :— are particularly fond of the sucking pig, and whole trains of sledges laden with 
«In the middle of the city, the Newa is a werst in breadth, and, reckoning | infant swine come to the market. ‘The little starvelings, strung together like 


the great windings, above three German miles in length. Hence it may easily | eee Se th a re by nanan sen — 


‘ . sit le science. For, as every part, flesh or bone, is alike hard, they have no oc- 

freezing of the flakes of ice that commonly takes place. You may then make | P°. ’ Bi, Pats, Soe SS oc henge ae) 
prota. | taae tive in tho heart * ste von nt nor a ions ~ ae yourself | ©2sion to pay regard to the natural divisions of the joints. With the saw they 
as lonely as in the sea solitudes of Finland. ‘The lights in the houses glimmer | ©Y' UP hogs into a number of steaks, an inch or two inches thick, as we do a 
rump of beef. The flesh splits and shivers during the operation, like wood, 


only in the distance : the moon and the aurora borealis light the traveller ; and | | Blios Visits eons he tg nda a gp ste 4 
he regulates his course by the compass and the stars. Dangerous as these noc- | of a phevtany My se py hepa “4 ren up the wg sone a out 
turnal excursions on the ice in winter are reputed—it is then that robbery and ' ) i. ay el port o ay oediggl i »ac Ke a joint, = q - « : ice, a 
murder are most frequent—and fain as one would avoid them, the case is al- | ock, a lump, a splinter of meat. e same is the case with fish ; they too 


- . ‘ “1 | are as if cut out of marble and wood. Those of the diminutive species like 
; ‘ ‘ armin rs " t 
tered in ah ee water tier than « are the par Svcowtae and By nite | the snitki, are brought in sacks, and they are put into the scales with shovels. 
png tree coca FS ating eg genie Pam se yh alee ‘Y | The large pike, salmon, and sturgeon, every inch of which was once so lithe 
pike, , geon, y 


with a magnificent frame of silver. ‘The nights are mild and amazingly clear; | as dale ee . 
and the Pacarbarsers, who care less about pompous sledge-parties than we and supple: oe ee — 7 | by i i ae, sna an Soe the 
Germans, because with them sledges are rather an article of necessity than of their Ae = pela ne gy aa pat ¥ — a a8 gone 
luxury, indulge the more eagerly in the pleasure of boating, because it is al- | j; ays! ali aA, AAD GOTEINS, SEER GROW. SRG HD LUGS 45 598, HH Wenn They 
Sowed them for but s short time. Jn the fine warm months of June and July, | “@° enough. It is not uncommon for the whole cargo to be frozen into one 
the arms of the Newa are studded night and day with boats, large and small, aay - my ge sen. gues Baws yp seal an es ge fish. So 
sailing and rowing, which never cease to present a most enchanting picture to a vs i vbuig it pip 9 yon A “y Ha my ‘sa i bl 7 ome M4 pat 
eye and ear; and all the magic scenes, which the canals of Venice with their , °Y°!Y pre = bh di “ ape, Ce gg i ion . 7A offal th yen 
gondolas have to boast of, are insignificant in comparison with the picturesque pte os en "4 Ps et may am easi y " ae a nd . “- 
life here developed in the then so soft climate of the North. Imagine an at- | ‘fOwW” syed al arpagt a apneaye i ag h Renee aaee teh tall yr ° 
mosphere fanned by the gentlest zephyrs, warm and mild, the sun’s rays not pay ¢ na Pg a bane Pag «arg o o _— vy ea teen ry . 
oppressive, as though the warmth oozed from the distant stars, enchantingly pera. Orn ily Ie ry ‘wo, a, b, pe iS tae at w iL Spring a the 
clear and bright, though the source of light is not visible above the horizon—a We = sean A my »y Shell 7 p psig he . os a re ~ 
night in which nothing secretes itself, nothing slumbers, neither the twittering ! e are not sure that we shall not have another gleaning from this pleasant 
birds nor wakeful man, nor the plants and flowers, whose colours are distin- vores. 
uishable—in short, a night possessing all the charms of night, together with all 
the convenience of day, as though garish day had merely put on the more sober 
mantle of night. Here a river, sportively dividing into a number of branches, 
and presently uniting again into large streams, flowing on, placid, clear, and rr) innit 
majestic ; there an archipelago of islands, the one half of them studded with Second Series—No. V. 
magnificent palaces, the other adorned with delicious gardens, tasteful pavil- ‘‘ Notwithstanding the cessation of hostilities in La Vendée, a Committee of 
ions, and luxurious hermitages ; yonder the wide sea, before the gates of the | Safety still sat in Nantes, and many of its acts were of an extremely arbitra- 
city, and close to each of the six mouths of the rivers—conceive, I say, all | ry character against the unfortunate emigrants. There was also a Board of 
this, animated with thousands of boats and vessels. Englishmen of nautical | Commissioners, authorised to carry out the articles of amnesty to individuals 
experience, proud of their superiority to all others inthe management of their | who should make application; but, on account of former breaches of faith, 
elegant little barks ; German citizens, indulging at night with their families in | very few applied, for they feared it was a scheme to entrap them. Numbers 
forgetfulness of the cares of the day; Russians, pouring forth over the waters | of Royalists of the superior class were concealed in Nantes and its neighbour- 
the harmonious airs of their national songs; the great and the wealthy of the | hood, the females generally mingling with the families of the lower orders, and 
empire, attended by bands of their slaves, entertaining them with that enchant- | performing all sorts of drudgery, in the coarsest attire ; but when they found 








CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 


COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE NAVY. 









ing horn-music ; the seamen belonging to the shipping of all the maritime na- 
tions admiring the marvels of the splendid nights—form a lively conception of | 
all this, or rather step into one of those elegant boats, make a tour of the is- 
lands, and in vain would you seek a city on the face of the globe that can afford | 
anything to be compared with the charms of these summer-night water-excur- 
sions in Petersburg.” 


The markets at St. Petersburg are another marking feature. Here is the 
poultry market done to the life :— 


“ The poultry-market is composed of two long rows of shops, stocked with | 
birds, large and small, alive and dead, pigeons, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, | 
larks, bulfinches, linnets, nightingales, and a hundred other Russian birds,which | 
form the most picturesque and party-coloured aviary that can be conceived. | 
The shops are built of wood, but almost entirely open in front. so that one may 
conveniently see all that isin them from the street. In each of these shops 
there is a piquant medley of the real quintessence of rural sounds: the crow- 
ing of cocks, the cackling of hens, the chatter of ducks, the cooing of pigeons, 
enough to supply a hundred villages. From one row of shops to the other, | 
the saints have built themselves flying bridges, such as we have already de- | 
scribed. These bridges and the roofs are the resort of innumerable pigeons, | 
each party of which 1s accustomed to its own roof, and which may be easily | 
caught when a person sets about it. The Russians, asevery body knows, do | 
not eat pigeons, which, as the dove is the representative of the Holy Ghost, | 
they would consider it a heinous sin to do; and, therefore, they buy these birds | 
merely to feed them, to play with them, and to amuse themselves with watch- 
ing their flight. It is a truly interesting sight to see the Russian shop-keepers | 
directing the flight of these birds at ever so great a height. For this purpose | 
they merely fasten bits of rags to a long stick, and wave it about in various 
ways, which indicate to the well-schooled birds whether they are to fly higher, | 
whether to the right or the left, or whether it is intended that they should | 
come down, in which case they descend as instantaneously as if they were shiot. | 
‘The force of custom reconciles even the bitterest enemies : thus, among the | 
pigeons, and familiarly associating with them on the roofs, are to be seen cats | 
one of which is kept in each shop, on account of the mice. It is a remarkable | 
sight to see these blood-thirsty animals among the little birds, to which they 
never do any harm, because their masters have cured them of the disposition 
to murder birds, and taught them gentleness and forbearance. The fly-catcher, 
the nightingale, the linnet, the bulfinch, the lark, all of them favourite birds 
with the Russian tradesmen, who always have a great number of them hanging 
up in their dwelling-houses, their bazaars, and their national coffee-houses, 
twitter, in spite of the intense cold—it is probable that they too, like man, are 
less tender here in the north than their brethren in the south—whenever there 
is a bright gleam of sunshine. These poor animals have not, during the whole 
long winter, a drop of water given them to drink, because in the cold shop it 
would instantly be converted into ice. Their little bottle is merely filled with 
snow, which they are obliged to turn into liquid in their bills for themselves. 


They are, therefore, seen, wherever the sun has melted the ice ever so little, | 


Guttering eagerly about the precious fluid, of which they have so long been de- 
prived, and drinking it greedily, and none of them more so than the ducks and 
the pigeons. The best fowls, which are here seen strutting both in and out of 
their cages, are of the Moscow breed. The best pigeons came, it is said from, 
Novgorod, and Finland furnished the most singing-birds, and China a small 
portion of the geese, which made a journey by land of five thausand miles to 
be sold as a rarity here inthe Tschukin Dwor Gray-coated squirrels roll, like 
incarnate quicksilver, in their cages, and numbers of young hedgehogs and 
rabbits are playing in hutches provided for them in each shop. In front, amidst 
all this peaceful life, wrapped in a wolf-pelisse, stands the bearded mas- 
ter of the place, who gets rid of his little slaves at any price that he can ac- 


cept; and in the centre of the back of the shop, surrounded by larks, | 


hangs the image of the saint, whose lamp sheds a friendly light on all 
«this flutter, and protects the house, that it may be secure from the en- 
trance of evil spirits, which, in fact, it does effectually ban, with the ex- 
ception of one evil spirit, man, who here rules despotically, and prisons, 
keeps alive, or puts to death, according to his interest and advantage. 


The booty of his murderous tube, the livers of the beautiful swans of the | 


North, snow-white partridges (kurapatki,) and wood-grouse (rebtschki) lie in 
fearful profusion on the floor of his shop, with the the slavish pigeons and cap- 
tive larks ranged in long rows above them. It is astonishing what quantities 
of these delicate birds are consumed in luxurious Petersburg. The perma- 
nence of the winter's cold, which preserves frozen flesh for months, and the ra- 
pidity and facility of conveyance, allow all these wild birds to be brought hither 
from the remotest parts of the empire. Saratow furnishes the partridges, Fin- 
land the swans, Livonia and Esthonia send the wood and black grouse, and the 
very steppes are obliged to contribute their bustards, which flutter all the year 
round over their boundless prairies, and which the Cossack kills with his whip 

All these birds, as soon as the warm blood is drawn from them,are transformed | 
by the cold into stone, and, packed in large chests, transmitted to the capital, 

where there are tables at which some dozen of them are daily consumed. The | 
cold, which on one hand keeps this country so poor, promotes, on the other, its | 
luxury and profusion ; and late in the winter there is no deficiency of those | 
animals which can be shot only in summer and autumn. Large sledges, drawn | 
by horses, bring frozen hares, which used to be swift enou 


gh in escaping dan- 
but at aslowrate. They are all frozen, with ears pricked, legs stretched out 
before and behind, as thuugh they were living and running. ‘The master un- 
ioads them, and ranges the marble hares around his shop.” 
: Pet" ; . : 
The winter flesh market is worthy to hang beside this picture. As the one 


| 
ger, and now give a hard job to the horses, which cannot proceed with them for they were undisciplined, and treachery was busily at work amongst them, 


' of her heart before the throne of the Omnipotent. | It was a spectacle of ma- 


that conciliation was something more than a name, and that the Commissioners 
not only behaved with great civility, but promptly attended to those who pre- 
sented claims, they grew more bold, and issued from their retreats, under the 
hope of having their lives spared, and being restored even to their desolate 
homes, or the spot of their nativity ; for the residences of the greatest por- 
tion had been given to devastating fire, and the surrounding country laid 
waste. And yet the gratification of these poor creatures at the prospect of | 
again becoming located in their former neighbourhoods was beyond all descrip- | 
tion, especially when, in several instances, they saw the old proprietaires re- | 
leased once more to resume their stations amongst them. In many cases the 
scenes which occurred were peculiarly affecting, and { well remember seeing 
the meeting of a Countess (I forget the title) with her children, who had for 
some time mourned her loss, supposing she was dead; but, having rendered 
herself peculiarly obnoxious by her devotion to the cause, and her alliance 
with one of its leaders, she had in disguise hired herself as a menial servant 
to a farmer, for the purpose of tending the cows, and engaging in other offices 
of hard and laborious toil, which she had performed without a murmur, to the 
great satisfaction of her enployer, who never once suspected who she really 
was, nor entertained the slightest idea that she was any other than she seemed. 
The children, three in number, and the eldest a girl only ten years of age, 
had also been separated and adopted by different fam:lies as their own, to save 
them from destruction ; for, notwithstanding the strong edicts issued by Car- 
rier to the contrary, the humanity and kindly feclings of the inhabitants prompt- 
ed them to brave detection and punishment, by protecting the innocent off- 
spring of the unfortunate Vendéeans, and several hundreds were thus pre- 
served. 

“The interview between the Countess and her children took place at my 
friend’s, the wine-merchant. She was neither handsome nor pretty, but her 
manners were very pleasing, and her voice sweetly harmonious. When I first 
saw her she was dressed in the coarsest materials, with a coloured cotton hand- 
kerchief bound round her head, and the little ones were also very plainly at- 
tired No surprise was attempted ; each was informed as to whom they were 
to meet, and at the first there was an awkwardness, or rather shyness, on the 
part of the children, which gradually wore away as the restored mother clasped 
them alternately to her heart: and when agitation had somewhat subsided, 
she knelt down with her young ones around her, and poured forth the gratitude 





ternal love and Christian piety. There was no ostentation. She owed a duty 
to her Maker, which she gladly paid, though in the presence of her fellow- 
creatures. Happily their chateau had not been razed to the ground, though it 
was believed that nearly all the furniture had been burned or broken, and on 
the following day they set out to return to it, attended by some of the scattered | 
| peasantry that had been hiding in the vicinity, but learning that their lady 
was saved, rallied round her, obtained protections, and accompanied her back 
to the estate. 

‘“‘ My instructions were to see and communicate with Charette; but this 
was no easy matter: for, as negociations were going on for the restoration of 
tranquillity, he kept himself aloof,—and, notwithstanding that a cessation of 
arms had been agreed upon, such was the hatred of the Royalists to the Re- 
publicans, and the Republican troops to the Chouans, that military murders, 
on one side or the other, were no uncommon thing, especially where the 
slightest suspicion was entertained that anything unfair was intended by the 
parties captured. In fact, such had beén the nature of the war that it had en- | 
gendered distrust, and the exposed situation of the Chouans rendered them 
constantly vigilant against surprise. 

“At length, one day, to the surprise of every one, Charette, at the head of 
his principal officers, rode into Nantes, and the news spreading like wildfire 
| through the place, the whole population turned out as he passed along, to view | 
this celebrated chief. He kept some distance in advance of his suite, and! 
though there was nothing positively offensive in his manners, yet there was a 
| boldness and effrontery which seemed to set every one at defiance. He sa- 
| luted the ladies on either side of him with gallantry and gaiety, and assumed 
more the character of a conqueror over the vanquished than a hostile General | 
negociating for peace. They all wore the white cockade in their hats, and, | 
though two or three actually had the temerity to fasten the tri-colour at the | 
cruppers of their horses, yet they were not only unmolested by the populace, | 
but occasionally were cheered—so unpopular had a continuation of the civil | 
strife become. On passing some of the warehouses wine was brought out to 
them, of which they drunk ; but they neither visited the Republican General 
or any of the authorities, nor did they alight : and, after about an hour’s stay, 
they returned to their own camp, whither [ followed them, but could obtain no 
access tothe Chief. 

‘* Peace at length was coricluded, and I withdrew, as another agent was ap- 
| pointed to make arrangements for a second rising in La Vendée, to be aided by 
British troops, in an expedition that was then preparing in England, and which 
led to the unsuccessful attempt under Sir John Borlase Warren. Had the 
English Government promptly aided the first rising in La Vendée, Paris would 
soon have been taken, but new, though much gallantry was displayed, and the 
Royalists greatly attached from principle to the cause they had espoused, yet 
the summer was restoring to them their tranquil homes, and they were weary of 
shedding blood. Besides, though England had sent back the emigrants well 
armed, yet they were unable to stand against the troops of General Hoche,— 











to promote disaffection. The defeat of the expedition drew down republican 
vengeance upon the insurgents, and Tallien being appointed the Commissioner 
for trying the delinquents, effected a fearful retaliation, by massacring nearly a 
thousand on the plains of Auray. After the mishap about five thousand Eng- 














lish troops arrived, under the command of General Doyle, accompanied by the 
Count d’Artois and the Duke of Bourbon ; but the game was up, and England 
was the loser. The tardiness of sending out forces adequate to the under- 
taking, and the almost total want of knowledge, united with negligence on the 
part of the ministry, caused much of the mischief that afterwards occurred by 
prolonging the war; and we were compelled, through a long campaign in Por- 
tugal and Spain, to do that which might easily have been done in the years 
ninety-four and ninety-five. I must admit, however, that the Government 
had much to distract their attention at home, where internal enemies were 
constantly at work, in their efforts to effect national incendiarism, and the 
agents of Republican France were actively on the alert to take advantage of 
every adverse position. 

««] was directed to proceed to L’Orient, and was there when the French 
fleet was driven in by Lord Bridport, who captured three ships of the line, the 
Tigre, the Formidable, and the Alexander, which afterwards became three of 
the crack craft in the British Navy. The name of the Formidable being 
changed to the Belleisle. The Tigre was a very active and efficient ship up 
the Tedhaneseude under Sir Sidney Smith. The Alexander was in the battle 
of the Nile, and did good service ; and the Belleisle behaved most gallantly in 
the battle of Trafalgar. When they got into port the French Admiral, Vil- 
laret Joyeuse, boasted highly of his courage and skill in saving the fleet froma 
vastly superior force ; but this would not do, as the British fleet stood close to 
the shore at the entrance to L’Orient, and the inhabitants both of the island 
of Groa and of the coast were able to forma judgment for themselves, and 
both French officers and seamen were but ill received. Thus situated, the 
Admiral brought several of his Captains to trial, for cowardice and neglect, 
and no less than five of them were broke for not having done their best to cap- 
ture the Queen Charlotte, commanded by Sir Andrew Douglas. In fact, the 
men were much ashamed of their officers, and described the panic which seized 
them as most appalling. The crews of the French ships were, however, but 
a sorry set, with very few seamen amongst them; and the noise they invaria- 
bly made in performing any service set discipline at utter defiance. ‘They 
were certainly most dreadfully mauled, and more than a thousand wounded 
were conveyed on shore to the hospitals—the dead I cannot speak of, as they 
were buried in the ocean, but the loss of lives must have been immense. Had 
the pilotage off the port been as well known then as it was in after-years, the 
English would have carried off a few more prizes. 

‘‘ From L’Orient I proceeded to Brest, to ascertain the state of naval prepa- 
ration in that port. There I remained several months, occasionally communi- 
cating with Sir Sydney Smith, who commanded the Diamond frigate, and on 
two or three occasions worked close in to reconnoitre. It was here that [ first 
saw Capt. Wright, who was afterwards so inhumanly murdered in the Tem- 
ple. He had charge of a boat that I went out in a small fishing-punt from 
Berthaume Bay to meet; and his quick perception and ready comprehension 
greatly pleased me. Our interview was not very long, but I was fully satisfied 
that he was a highly-intelligent and clever man. At that time he belonged to 
the Diamond, but I am not sure whether he was a Lieutenant or Midshipman, 
though I think the former. I returned to Paris at the latter end of October, 
and vast changes had taken place. The insurrection which I had anticipated 
had actually occurred. The Convention decreed that two-thirds of its number 
should remain as representatives under the new constitution ; but as most of 
that body were looked upon as men of sanguinary character, concerned in the 
horrible atrocities at Lyons, in La Vendée, and other places, the better class of 
Parisians, apprehensive that the old reign of terror would be restored, deter- 
mined to resist. The Terrorists and Jacobins joined the cause of the Conven- 
tion, for the purpose of maintaining the supremacy—the Royalists united with the 
citizens under a hope that if victory should declare in their favour the monarchy 
would be restored. ‘The army held somewhat aloof ; but had there been any 
able leader among the Parisians—that is the middle classes of the forty-eight 
sections opposed to the Convention—who possessed something of the confi- 
dence of the troops, I think that they would have gladly sided for those who 
were desirous of putting an end to the horrible massacres which were continu- 
ally occurring. Certainly at the onset the Sections had every fair promise of 
success, and the Convention was much dispirited. Buonaparte, though struck 
off the list of Generals for refusing to take the command of the troops in La 
Vendée, had nevertheless been no idle spectator of passing events, and the 
chances were, that had proper application been made to him on behalf of the 
Sections, he would have led them to conquest, by doing precisely that which 
he did for the Convention. ‘The tone of his political feeling was in favour of 
the Sections, and his disappointed ambition rendered him hostile to the Conven- 
tion, by the members of which, and particularly those who were desirous of 
retaining their power, he had been grossly insulted—deprived of his rank—and 
placed under the surveillance of an agent of police, he had lived in obscurity, 
exposed to much degradation,and frequently suffering want and distress through 
poverty. Yet I was informed, by one who knew him weil, that notwithstand- 
ing he was labouring under such extreme disadvantages, it was during thig 
time that he laid down those vast plans forthe subjugation of the East which 
he afterwards attempted to carry into effect; and when a secret deputation 
waited upon him, to solicit his aid and council in the coming struggle, he made 
it a stipulation that in the event of victory deciding in their favour, his favour- 
ite scheme should be put into operation, and himself appointed Commander-in- 
Chief. 

“ The deputation, unable to comprehend his projects, and knowing but little 
of military matters, reported to the General Committee, who looking upon 
Buonaparte as a dreaming visionary, would give no positive reply, and the ne- 
gociations terminated. At this time there was more than one company of ar- 
tillery in the neighbourhood of Paris, which neither party seemed to think 
much about. But it was not so with Buonaparte: a great number of the men 
had served with him at Toulon, and were highly attached to an officer who had 
bade so fair to elevate their corps in the records of martial glory. He found 
means to ascertain their general feeling of devotion to his views and person : 
he contrived by emissaries to keep it alive; and thus he beheld a powerful 
physical force, of which he hoped to avail himself in the approaching contest, so 
as to decide the fate of the day, and turn it to his own aggrandisement. The 
Sections had been deprived of their cannon at the disarming of the fauxbourgs ; 
but as their opponents did not appear to turn their attention to that peculiar 
arm, neither did they themselves take it into serious consideration; but had 
they have known the object that Buonaparte had in view, they would at once 
have acceded to far more extravegant demands than he had made ; and there 
cannot be a doubt that he was favourable to their undertaking, and would have 
run great risks in promoting it. 








‘“* Amongst the few individuals who still held occasional companionship with 
Buonaparte was the Director Barras, who had become acquainted with his skill 
and intrepidity at Toulon, having frequently been an eye-witness to both ; and 
the ready promptitude, as well as able arrangements, of the young officer had 
made a deep impression on the Director's mind, so as to have considerable in- 
fluence over him, which he could not divest himself of. Barras, in the course 
of conversation, had cautiously sounded the ex-General respecting the strife, 
which had now grown to such extremes,that nothing but a deadly conflict could 
settle it ; and Buonaparte unreservedly and warmly declared himself friendly 
tothe Sections. Nor did he disguise from his old acquaintance the displeasure 
which he cherished against the rulers for the undeserved indignities that had 
been heaped upon him. Barras, who knew him well, experienced alarm lest 
he should join the Parisians ; but he did not divulge it to any one; and, hav- 
ing no instractions to make offers, Buonaparte found himself almost equally 
neglected both by the Directory and the Sections. The time for conflict ap- 
proached : the Parisians mustered fearlessly at their posts; and there was a 
species of chivalry in the conduct of both parties, like warriors entering the 
lists at a tournament,—but the Sectionists were the most confident of victory. 
General Menou commanded the army of the Convention ; but, in his attack on 
the quarter La Pelletier, he was repulsed, and entered into negotiations with 
his adversaries. Buonaparte was said to be a mere spectator of the whole pro- 
ceedings ; but, from hints which I afterwards heard, [I rather think he was 
not altogether inactive,—at least in advising the National Guard,who thus had, 
to all intents and purposes, achieved considerable advantage, with the promise 
of still greater success by delay. Even now, had the Generalship of the Pari- 
sians been conferred upon Napoleon, he would have accepted it; but nothing 
of the kind was done ; and about midnight he retired to his lodgings, chagrin- 
ed and disappointed. At this critical juucture, the Convention superseded 
Menou, whom they suspected of treachery, and appointed Barras in his 
place ; and he lost not a moment in visiting Buonaparte, and found him full of 
animation, but angry at the slights which had been put upon him. The wily 
Barras saw his opportunity : he was invested with unlimited powers, and he 
immediately offered Napoleon the appointment of second in command, with 
dazzling promises as to the future. Ambition was the Corsican’s ruling pas- 
sion, and for the indulgence of which he would have sacrificed all else that 
was beloved by him on earth: he knew that,though nominally second,he should 
in reality be chief. The temptation was too powerful to be resisted : a career 
of glory opened before his vivid imagination : the East, with its splendour, rose 
before him iu the distance : his political feelings were subdued,—the cause he 
had favoured was forgotten,—the galling and oppressive treatment he had re- 
ceived from the authorities no longer festered in his heart,—and, with the de- 
cision that subsequently marked his character, he consented ; and, sending his 
friend Murat for the artillery, he placed himself at the head of the troops, to 
defend the Convention at its place of assembly. There they were on the fol- 
lowing day attacked by the Parisians ; but the artillery coming up, was brought 
to open @ severe cannonade upon the assailants; and the very men whom Nz- 
poleon would have gladly led, were bv his orders mowed down by grape-shot. 
The Sections were defeated, and the men of blood triumphed. ‘To reward the 
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Corsican for his treachery to a cause he esteemed, he was confirmed in his 
rank of second in Command of the Army of the Interior; and, soon after, 
through his influence with Carnot, Barras, and Tallien, was appointed General 
in Chief. ; 

‘At my return to Paris, he no longer occupied a small, ill-furnished room, 
up three pairs of stairs; nor was he to be seen in his slouched hat and grey 
great-coat, lounging about the streets. He had removed to an hotel, sported 
a grand equipage, and never appeared but in splendid uniform. But there was 
no longer a spirit of independence upon his brow. Care and suspicion harassed 
him. He seldom remained long in one place or position. A dread of some 
kind seemed to haunt him; and I readily conjectured it arose from apprehen- 
sions of assassination. One of his earliest actions on attaining power was to 
provide for the artillerymen who had so ably seconded his views. The serjeants 
and bombardiers were presented with commissions,—the privates were raised to 
non-commissioned rank,—and thus commenced the system of honorary recom- 
pense, which, being carried out to a great extent, gathered round him so many 
devoted followers. , 

«« My instructions were to see the Royalist Committee at Paris; and this I 
endeavoured to do. But I found them so broken up and dispirited by their 
late disasters,—which, by-the-way, were greatly owing to their own inflated 
conceit, andthe want of judgment which distracted their deliberations,—that 
very few could be collected together, for numbers had yielded to the force of 
events, aud retired from the contest. Jn fact, I could do nothing with them. 
The first moment I was free, a visit was paid to the old building where | had 
left Louisé ; but it was deserted, and no one could or would tell me to what 
part the inmates had retired. Still, not satisfied, I waited till the darkness of 
night had thrown its obscure shades over Nature, and then I scaled the wall of 
the garden, in which the mansion stood, and, entering by one of the windows, 
traversed every room. A few dilapidated articles of furniture remained ; and 
in one of the closets or recesses, I found a mattress. Collecting these things 
together into the room where I had sat with Louisé, I resolved henceforth, at 
every opportunity, to make this my home, especially as I expected to find arti- 
cles of value concealed about the premises: for [ must confess, that, as I grew 
older, the desire to obtain wealth became stronger,—and sometimes I pleased 
myself with the prospect of being enabled to offer Louisé and her family an 
asylum in England. I had not forgotten the house near the Place des Vic- 
toires, nor the commission that had been intrusted to me; and my next visit 
was to that place. But here, too, the residence was abandoned : the proprie- 
tors were gone, and none could tell whither. For several days I employed 
myself in trying to trace the fugitives, but without avail. 

‘« Although Buonaparte had, by masterly intrigue, and the favour of Barras, 
attained so exalted and responsible a rank, he was far from easy ; for his san- 
guinary treachery had incurred the hatred of those whom he had been instru- 
mental in defeating ; and many revengeful schemes were in progress to take 
away his life. He was well aware of this; and, added to the remorse he must 
have experienced at sacrificing so many of his couatrymen whose views he ap- 
proved, was the constant apprehension of assassination. Still he affected great 
state, and his hdtel in the Rue des Capucins, was constantly crowded by syco- 
phants who courted his favour. It is true, there were also many brave soldiers, 
who afterwards served with him in Italy, amongst whom I well remember Joa- 
chim Murat, and his old companion and friend Junot. But Napoleon was too 
much occupied upon his own exalted station to devote much time to social 
friendship. In fact, he scarcely seemed by nature formed for it, although no 
one, for a short period, appeared more delighted with the quiet retirement of 
domestic life than Buonaparte. But this was only at intervals, as a sort of re- 
creation from the pressure of public business,—a change from hurry and toil to 
calm tranguillity, rendered more striking by the contrast. Still, even in his 
moments of retirement, he experienced but little peace of mind ; and his efforts 
at conviviality were constrained, and seldom lasted many minutes. He con- 
stantly kept a number of police agents in his pay, upon whose vigilance he re- 
Jied for information of danger. With one of these, who had a brother in the 
General's household, I had formed arf intimate acquaintance ; but he iznew me 
only as a young man who occasionally assisted at festivals ; and through his 
recommendation I no less than five tines attended at public breakfasts given 
by Buonaparte ; and my disguise of features was too perfect for him to recog- 
nise me. 

‘‘T was now in the various characters I had assumed (and the changes were 
not few) well known in Paris. it was alife of continual excitement. Some- 
times, as Jacques Petit, a flaming Jacobin of the Reign of Terror, I was ad- 
mitted to their secret conclaves, and learned their designs upon particular indi- 
viduals obnoxious to them, which I communicated to my friend of the police, 
who was active in counteracting their sanguine intentions, and thereby got him- 
self advanced in rank. At other times, as Pierre Michaud, a moderate Re 
publican, who had assisted in the downfall of Robespierre, I claimed acquaint- 
ance with Tallien, Carnot, Sieyes, and the men of that school, whose agent I 
had been. With the Royalist Committee I was Jean Carpentier, truly devoted 
to the cause of monarchy, and ready to peril life in its restoration I had also 
other characters, and, through the intervention of my police friend, got placed 
as a supernumerary upon that inquisitorial establishment. There was one indi 
vidual, however, whose penetrating eye more than once detected me, and that 
was the notorious Thomas Paine, who occupied very humble apartments near 
the Boulevards, and was but little respected or esteemed. He was engaged on 
some publication, but | forget what. We conversed on various topics connect- 
ed with passing events, and I visited him, as I thought it best not to seem 
alarmed at his recognition of me, though, I must confess, | was very far from 
being pleased with it. However, he either never betrayed me, or else he was 
held in so small estimation, that his information was disregarded. He con- 
stantly complained of the ingratitude of the French, who were solely bent on 
personal and selfish aggrandisement, but spoke warmly of the state of society 
and the institutions of America, which he resolved on embarking for. But it 
was evident that his heart yearned to be in England ; and he spoke of the 
scenes and haunts of his native place (Thetford, in Norfolk) in childhood, with 
a fervency of feeling that could not be mistaken.—[ To be Continued. } 
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Cuap. 1.—From tue Caucasus Tro THe Don—Tue Cossack Trines. 

There are feelings of regret which on all occasions oppress and overcome 
the heart, on bidding adieu to scenes of past joy and gladness, with even the 
anticipation before us of a brighter and happier future. ‘This picture the more 
particularly applies to those periods of life when, the etiquette and artificial 
ties of civilization in some measure laid aside, amid the wildest beauties of na- 
ture, the sports of the field, or the area of conflict, the heart of man, free from 
all prejudice, holds communion with his fellow man. 

That this feeling was predominant in my own mind, as four swift horses, 
with almost railroad speed, carried me onward in my route towards the north, 
may easily be conceived ; but it was also prevalent at the moment, though ina 
jesser degree. in that of my companion, who with all the prospect before him of 
the gaiety and pleasure his return to the gorgeous capital of the empire afforded, 
yet could not wholly repress his regret, unaccountab'e to himself, at leaving a 
country, “ sibarbare et si sauvage comme la Caucase.”” Long, long, and fix- 
edly we both looked from the britska, as we were whirled forward, gazing upon 
each now rapidly passing vale and mountain, till night with its sombre shade 
excluded it from our view. 

Evening closed in as we reached the first post-house. I ‘should previously 
mention, that we were provided with a courier’s passport, the important ad- 
vantages of which I shall proceed to describe. At all stations throughout the 
Russian empire, a certain number of horses in high working condition are ever 
retained, ready at the slightest warning. and devoted to the exclusive service 
of the Emperor and the Imperial family, with the exception of officers and 
couriers travelling with despatches, or on affairs of an important Government 
nature, who are there especially provided with a particular passport, requiring 
them to be placed at their immediate disposal. 

Possessed of this document, which, however, unless under these circumstan- 
ces, is rarely if ever, given even tothe highest in rank and station, the travel- 
ler is saved from a host of annoyances and vexation in the course of his route, 
such for example as,—in those cases when horses really and truly cannot be 
obtained at any cost; by the avoidance of any delay upon the road, (for on the 
least thing occurring, the feld-jager springs from the carriage, and without any 
reference to the unmeauing ceremony of inquiry or remonstrance, lays about 
him with his whip, distributing his favours nght and left with the utmost im- 
partiality upon the shoulders of the underlings whose duty it is to see the ani- 
mals prepared ;) and above all, by the complete exemption it affords from the 
execrable impositions and exactions of almost the entire race of postmasters 
from one extremity of the Muscovite dominion to the other,* and of which, on 
arriving at the very first post-house on our journey, a ludicrous, tho igh of course 
an ineffectual example, was afforded me in my own person 

On reaching the station, and entering the house, I was met by the postmas- 

* Anincident of this kind once happened to a gentleman, who kas since risen to 
the highest fame and station as a dipiomatist, but Who at the time it occurred was al- 
tached to the mission of the late Sir John Macdonald, British Minister to the Court of 
Persia. While travelling in the Russian empire, in the course of his journey, on a! 
riving at a station. the postmaster declared the utler impossibility of procuring horses 
necessary forarelief. The traveller, who was well acquainted that the whole was an 
entire fabrication, at firat by remonstrance, and afterwards by the usual Russian me- 
thod—more solid arguments, endeavoured to persuade the cormorant to let him have 
them ; but whether he did not offer enough, or the postmaster was more than usually 
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ter, who, observing at a glance from my dark cloak* and foraging cap, that I 
was a foreigner, at once declared there was not a single horse in the stable. 

‘What !” exclaimed a thundering voice behind. It came from my compa- 
nion, who till now unseen, had followed close upon my footsteps, his servant at 
the same time, with a grin of derision, holding up to the extortioner’s wonder- 
ing and terror-stricken gaze, the magic and formidable document of the courier’s 
pass, while J, with a malicious satisfaction, completed the poor wretch’s anni- 
hilation accidentally slipping the manteau from my shoulders, and disclosing 
the epaulettes of a General Officer !t The denouement was perhaps as gro- 
tesque a scene as could be witnessed. 

‘ What,” resumed the aide-de-camp, ‘no horses! If,” he continued, pull- 
ing out his watch, ‘the carriage is not ready in two minutes, on arriving at the 
nearest outpost, look to a guard being sent to convey you a prisoner to the 
head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief !”’ 

The postmaster scarcely staid to hear the conclusion, but all aghast with ter- 
ror, flew rather than ran like a shot through the door. Pale with anger, my 
companion, whose gentleness and mild demeanour I had never previously no- 
ticed so much disturbed, muttered *‘ curses not loud but deep,” upon the char- 
latan who had thus disgraced his country in the eyes of a stranger, while to my- 
self the whole affair appeared as something so irresistibly ludicrous, that I sunk 
into a chair, with a long and uncontrollable burst of laughter. 

In less than the time specified, every thing was announced as in readiness ; 
and bending to the ground, as remarkably mean and contemptible as he had 
previously shown himself grasping and extortionate, the postmaster followed 
us to the carriage-door, explaining the mistake, and begging it might not be 
reported to his disadvantage. To all his humble representations, however, he 
received no answer, the aide-de-camp maintaining a haughty silence ; while 
as for myself, in addition to my ignorance of the language, I was so choked 
with merriment, that had I ever been so disposed, I could not have articulated 
a word. 

For some miles after we had driven off, my companion continued in the most 
wrathful mood possible, and myself in convulsions of laughter, which by no 
means tended to lessen it. By degrees, however, both somewhat subsided ; 
and wishing to soothe the young Russian’s irritable feelings, I mentioned that 
it might be expected travellers and strangers would be imposed upon in all 
countries, and that my own would most assuredly prove no exception to so ge- 
neral arule. This consolitary assurance that there were rascals in England as 
well asin Russia, by degrees gradually calmed the aide-de-camp’s choler ; and 
after some time he was brought to laugh at the incident himself. 

The following morning I was awakened by an observation from my compa- 
nion, who, with a self-satisfied smile, exclaimed, ‘* Maintenant nous sommes en 
Russie.” I put my head out of the carriage window, and as quickly drew it 
back again, with a convulsive shiver : that one view was perfectly sufficient, 
and it really was some time before I could muster up sufficient moral courage 
to hazard a second glance. When at length the attempt was made, what met 
the gaze on every side? But one vast, wide desert, which like the broad At- 
lantic, encircled us around, save that to the rear the distant hills of the Cau- 
casus loomed like the fast receding shore to the gaze of the seaman. 

We were now on the great Russian steppes, peopled alone by the wander- 
ing tribes of the Calmuc, the black tents of whose encampments were the ob- 
jects which alone presented themselves on the apparently almost trackless waste. 
And yet, there is an interest attached to these regions, that few incidents in the 
world have ever surpassed, and which, if but little known and less appreciated, 
is more to the shame of western ignorance, than the absence of historians to 
recount the extraordinary and eventful tale. 

I allude to that mighty Exodus of the Calmuc tribes, second only to that of 
the children of Israel under the Divine will, who, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, in the reign of Empress Catherine II., worn down by the 
intolerable oppression and tyranny of their Russian rulers forced their way, sa- 
bre in hand, with their wives and families,—begirt by hostile forces, and each 
day a scene of sickening, remorseless, and sanguinary struggle,—through the 
entire vast Muscovite Empire, up to the Chinese frontier, from whence, tradi- 
tion asserts, they originally came, and where the scanty remnant who survived 
found ready favour, shelter and protection. 

What the general appearance of the Calmuc race is, most of my readers 
are sufficiently familiar with. The form and features are essentially Chinese ; 
but set in afar broader, more powerful and muscular frame. Their ugliness, 
indeed, is perfectly repulsive ; nor is the deficiency of personal attraction con- 
fined to the human species inhabiting these deserts, a similar degree being but 
too manifestly evident in the animal part of the creation, as the Calmuc horse 
is, without exception, the most gross-grained quadruped to look at that can 
possibly be imagined,—though, for lightness, and swiftness, he is unrivalled 
even by the Arab, and in strength and powerhe is far superior, being of an in- 
finitely more robust and larger built frame. 

Unlike the latter, however, his nature and temper is frequently inclined to be 
vicious ; and, in some cases, the tact and cunning he displays, in annoying and 
endeavouring to unseat his rider, is somewhat original ;—such, for instance, as 
stopping dead short in the midst of a gallop, and then, throwing himself on the 
ground, rolling over in the endeavour to crush the horseman who bestrides him ; 
who, however, is very seldom thus foiled, but, vigilantly on his guard, rarely 
fails to administer to his mutinous steed a lessonin discipline from his heavy 
whip, and large iron-shovel stirrups, that the animal has afterwards good occa- 
sion to remember for some time at least. 

On, on we flew. How the driverstraced their way I know not, destitute as 
we were of either chart or compass !—and in some places I did not observe 
even the vestige of a track to guide the carriage on its way. But onward we 
drove, arriving at each successive post-house in its solitary gloom, with the hor- 
ses in a perfect foam,—and then, again, off on the instant. This continued till 
noon the following day, when we reached Stavrapool, the head-quarters of Ge- 
neral Grabbé, the Commander in Chief on the line of the Kouban. 

Though termed and marked in the route as a town, Stavrapool is nothing 
more than a standing camp, the barracks of the soldiery and the quarters of the 
officers alone forming the long single street of which itis almost entirely com- 
posed ; and even these wearing an appearance that the whole could be pulled 
down and transferred elsewhere at the slightest notice. 

We drove upto a miserable auberge, denominated as an hotel, but forming 
the worst caricature of the very worst species of a German ale house ; and 
having sent our passports to be viséed by the police,—which is here requisite,— 
we proceeded to pay our respects to the General in Chief, by whom, it is almost 
unnecessary to state, I was received with his usual cordiality and kindness, 
and who insisted upon our staying this and the following day with him. As I 
was in no particular hurry to get forward, the invitation, which afforded me 
the highest pleasure, was very readily accepted. Madame La Générale was a 
beautiful, dark, elegant person, of, I believe, a Bessarabian Greek family. 

The General is a man whose reputation as an officer and gentleman is, I 
might almost say, without comparison in the Russian Army. He has served 
throughout the whole of his career in the cavalry ; and to the chivalrous valour 
of a Paladin he unites a quickness, sagacity, and firmness, which, coupled with 
moral qualities of the very highest order, has already, in his new sphere of 
command, been productive of the happiest results to the interests of his Impe- 
rial master. 

On more than one occasion, in his rise through the Service, his lofty spirit 
and unbending integrity has caused him to be treated with coldness and disre- 
gard ; but his high-minded character and superior talents could not long remain 
concealed and under-valued ; and few officers have ever attained his present 
rank and station with so well-deserved and revered a name. 

One incident in his life is worth recording, though, at the period of its oc- 
currence, such a manifestation of independence might have been productive of 
the most serious consequences to himself. On one occasion, while command- 
ing a regiment of cavalry, the corps was reviewed by a General Ojificer, a 
coarse-minded and brutal being, who remarked upon everything connected 
with it, during his inspection, in the bitterest and most insulting degree of de- 
preciation. 

This, though sufficiently galling to the sensitive mind of a high-spirited sol- 
dier, aware that his regiment in point of efficiency and discipline was regarded 
as a model throughout the Service, was borne with silence and submission 
Perhaps the idea of the malignancy and injustice, dictated alone by a spirit of 
personal hatred and envy, engendered a degree of contempt for its infliction. 
obstinate, his efforts totally failed. The dispute had_ been b:ought to some degree of 
cessation for the moment, when a young Russian officer passing by at the time, and 
who at a glance saw how matters stood, called out in French, and continuing his walk, 
asif addressing some one before him, “ Do not mention that [told you; butif you 
wisi to obtain horses, you must give that fellow a sound thrashing.” No sooner said 
than done ; and his patience being by this time perfectly exhausted, the castigator, an 
extremely powerful athletic man, his hand being once in, while he was aboutit, did 
the thing handsomely. The prediction of his military fnend was speedily verified 
for on the conclusion of the reasoning so strikingly advanced, when the solid and per 
suasive had alike been wholly without effect, the horses were promptly produced,and 
the Englishman resumed his journey. On his arrival, however, at St. Petersburg, he 
found a heavy complaint awaiting him, which it cost him some trouble and diffienlty to 
explain to the satisfaction of the authorities there. Certainly the experiment was a 
dangerous one ; and if successful in this instaace, is yet one of which I should by no 
means recommend an imitation 

* The Russian military mantle is of a French grey colour 

+ The epaulettes of a Field Officer in the British Army are similar to those worn by 
Generais in the Russian service, officers of that grade alone being permitted to wear 
them, constituting as they do, the insignia of theirrank. I have previously observed, 
that military distinction is the onLy superiority recognised throughout the Muscovite 
and destitute of this, a prince or noble, whatever his weaith or family may 
be, is merely regarded as a private individual, upon whom neglect or indifference may 
be practised with impunity. Under a state of things of this nature, the power and in- 
fluence of a General Officer, and the awe and respect his presence everywhere in- 
spires, may be easily conceived, I shall have occasion so remark more fully upon this 





as | proceed. 


; ans into Hetman, signifies a head, or chief. 
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At oe the insulting demeanour of his superior was carried to a pitch be- 
yond all human endurance. While the regiment was going through it manau- 
vres in the riding-school, it was suddenly halted, and the officers ca'led to the- 
front, where, before the whole of the privates, they were, one and all, from 
their commander downwards, reproached, in terms approaching to the hi h- 
est degree of scurrility and abuse, as a disgrace to the Service, from rts, mi 
capacity, ignorance, and carelessness. Finally, on the conclusion of the ha- 
rangue, the men were dismissed, and the officers directed to form u for 
squad drill, the General declaring that he himself would act as their inutnaten. 

The movement took place as he directed ; but no sooner was t 
to face to the right, than Grabbe, who formed the leading file, cl d 
to his horse, and, followed i ob Uap ae 

e, and, followed by the whole of his officers, galloped out of the 
place, leaving the General to his own company and meditations! For this he 
a of his regiment, and remained unemployed for upwards of two 

At the present period there were but few troops in Stavrapool, the whole 
being absent, as I have previously mentioned, on the final expedition against 
the mountaineers preparatory to the whole of the forces going into winter- 
quarters. Ihad an opportunity, however, of greeting my old and valued 
friend, Colonel N——, the Sous Chef d’Etat-Major, our rencontre being a 
scurce of mutual satisfaction to both. 

Once more the steppes ; and, in desperate bitterness of heart, I mounted 
the britska to bow! along those arid deserts—the anticipations of St. Peters- 
burg, and its concomitant visions of balls, operas, and every description of 
courtly pleasure, on which my companion did not fail very largely to dilate, 
proving but slight prospective consolation in my present regretful mood : 

The following day we passed a small village, known by the name of Besa- 
pasna, (sans danger, ) a jocose term applied to it, my companion informed me. 
in consequence of roving parties of Circassians having never yet ventured near 
it from its distance to the Kouban. 

We were here greeted with the remotest possible resemblance to civilization 

in the appearance of a low straggling hedge, and one or two trees, with an 
equal number of crows !—the latter of whom, however, seemed terribly out of 
their element, and appeared with a solemnity of exterior that could not have 
been surpassed by the most illustrious exiles of the Siberian waste. Of the ani- 
mal part of the creation of this desolate region, it would be difficult to say 
which was the most savage,—man, or beast. In point of intellect and intel- 
ligence, I should say the latter had by far the advantage, since a more uncouth 
set of bipeds the world never produced than those, who, with a long vest of 
sheepskin, (their only clothing,—the wool turned inwards, and apparently mere- 
ly torn from the body of one animal to be transferred to that of another,) stood 
around, gazing upon the carriage, the pictures of barbarous idleness and filth 
mingled with an occasional specimen of such utter and helpless drunkenness, 
as would have caused an Englishman, or German, or native of any other coum 
try among whom that Teutonic vice is thought generally prevalent, to blush for 
his species. 
The following day, at sunrise, we reached the town of Axie, situated on the 
river of that name, just at the point where it forms a junction with that of the 
Don. We crossed by a long, narrow, wooden bridge ; and, on opening the 
windows of the carriage, 1 was reminded of our having, during the last four- 
and-twenty hours, come upwards of two hundred and fifty miles due north, by 
such a cold, cutting wind, as seemed actually to freeze the very life-blood in 
our veins, and obliged us to take to our fur pelisses, which till now had not been 
“—— of. 

‘*« La Russie est tres forte,” said my fellow-traveller with a smile. 

I growled a shivering atlirmative, my thonghts reverting to the advanced 
picquets of the French Army under Napoleon, the soldiers of which, on cross- 
ing the frontier, in their ever-memorable and disastrous invasion, exclaimed to 
some of their Polish confederates,—‘* And this cochonerie is what you call a 
country !” 

_ Could they at that moment have foreseen the subsequent fate of that bril- 
liant and magnificent array, the light jest of the speech would indeed, have 
seemed prophetic. That very poverty, and that very track of dreary waste, 
was in the hands of Providence the means which broke the charm of that dread 
being whom the world believed had, till then, chained success to the wheels of 
his war-chariot. 

We were now in the Cossack country, and one great improvement soon be- 
came strikingly manifest,—I mean regarding the cumfort, health, and cleanli- 
ness everywhere visible around. In the few villages, or rather hamlets, through 
which we had hitherto passed, the filth and squalor we had encountered actual- 
ly scared me, who had never previously witnessed anything resembling it ; but 
its inhabitants were Russian serfs. Here everything was changed ; and the 
cheerful cottages and neat gardens, on all sides presented to our view, were not 
more striking, in their comparison with the miserable hovels we had _ hitherto 
beheld in our route, than the difference, at once marked and distinct, between 
the Muscovite peasant and the hardy warrior of the steppe. 

The word Cossack has been converted into a variety of interpretations, but, 

from having passed so much time among them, I can assert, upon what I be- 
lieve to be very good authority, that itis derived from the old Tartar word of 
‘* Kazak,” signifying a freeman ;* a term by no means misapplied when appro- 
priated to them. 
The country of the Don Cossacks is bounded on the westward by the Uk- 
raine, the Calmuc Steppes and Caucasus forming its southern extremity, and 
the governments of Astrakhan and Voronitch its northern and eastern boun- 
daries. The land is an entire flat, rich in its pastoral and agricultural produc- 
tions, to which, indeed, it may be said to be wholly and exelusively devoted. 
The soil is fertile, and productive in the extreme, and though it is usual to term 
the Ukraine the granary of Russia, I much question if it possesses any actual 
superiority to the territory of the Don. 

The form of government is entirely distinct from that of the Russian, and 
may be said to be based upon the old feudal system formerly existing in Eu- 
rope. 

For a long series of years completely independent, and then subject in suc- 
cession to the Russian, the Tartar, and the Pole, they at length formally in- 
corporated themselves under the protection of the sway of the former, the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, during the reign of the Empress Anne, but re- 
taining their own primitive laws and customs to the fullest extent. 

Totally exempt from taxes, and all other burthens, while acknowledging the 
Emperor their sovereign, their fealty and homage is rendered by military ser- 
vice alone ; and he may be said to be thus, in some measure, the head of a 
nation of soldiers, since the entire male population, from the ages of fifteen to 
fifty, are by law obliged to attend his summons to the field. 

The nature of their service and enlistment is similar to that of the irregular 
horse in India, each man providing himself with horse, arms,and accoutrements. 
The Cossacks may be said to form the right arm of a Russian army; indeed, 
it would be difficult to say what a Muscovite force could do without them, ac- 
customed as they are to take the duties of the outposts and piequets, and on 
whom devolve nearly the entire service of the light cavalry during a campaign, 
and in the performance of which they cannot be excelled,—cutting off convoys, 
intercepting information, and darting intu the very camp of their enemy, sabre- 
ing and spearing his sentries, and harassing and wearing out the life and spirit 
of their foe by constant night-watching and sleepless toil. 

Woe to the retreating force with the Cossack on its trail ; fierce, unrelenting 
savage, and cruel, mercy in their estimation is only viewed as folly and weak- 
ness ; and well, indeed, might the paralyzed and exhausted French soldiery, in 
the disastrous retreat from Moscow, welcome the approach of the regular 
Russian troops, to whom they might surrender as prisoners of war,—all appeals 
to the clemency of their confederates, the warriors of the desert, being 
invariably answered by the thrust of a lance or a shot from the carbine or 
pistol 

Sickened and wearied with the hideous scenes of slaughter which followed 
the rear of the invading forces, Murat demanded an interview with Milarado- 
witch, the Bayard of tne North, and, remonstrating upon the system of carnage 
so relentlessly followed up, declared it to be without parallel in barbarity since 
the creation of the world ! 

Sternly and silently for a moment the Russian Commander regarded his gal- 
lant foe, and then, a smile of concentrated bitterness wreathing his lips as he 
spoke, he said ‘Has nothing transpired to inform Your Highness of similar 
scenes enacted in Spain!” 

The Frenchman replied not, but turning his horse, dashed the spurs into his 
side, androde off! Was it the reminiscence of Madrid, and the frightful atro- 
cities committed there by his orders,t that drove the reproof contained in this 
cutting reply home to his soul ? 

The gallant Milaradowitch, however, as well as many other Russian Com- 
manders, exerted everything in their powerto remedy the evil, but it was the 
only humane and amiable Emperor Alexander who ultimately put a stop to it, 
by the proffered reward of a ducat (or nine shillings) « head for every French 
prisoner brought alive to head-quarters. 

At the period of their definitively passing under the sway of the Autocrat, 
the Cossack government might have been considered as of an elective nature, 
based upon democracy. The word ‘* Ataman,” corrupted by western Europe- 
In every stanitza, or village, ac- 
cording to its size, are a certain number of Starchines, possessing magisterial 
authority. This term is an Armenian one, signifying elders, but among the 





he word given 





* Ihave since perused many interesting works by various authors upon Russia, the 
generality of whom, in reference to the word Cossack, are led to believe it impies a 
light-horseman,—the supposition, however, is erroneous. 

t Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoieon,—Napier’s History of the Peninsular Wars, 
&C., &C., &C. 
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cks applies more to the gentry, who, with few exceptions, are alone 
ional to the office. From Se clade again are elected the Vice-Ata- 
‘mans, or heads of districts and towns, &c. ; and so, also, in former days, 
was the Grand Ataman himself: but, from the moment of their being in- 
corporated with the Russian Empire, the Imperial Cabinet, fully alive to 
the value of this important nomination, reserved the right of investiture to 
itself. 
Since then the resolution has been adopted of conferring it, whenever It was 
practicable, upon a member of the reigning family, the late gallant and distin- 
guished veteran, Platoff,being the last native Cossack in whose epee the office 
was centered. At present it rests with the young Czarowitch, the Grand Duke- 
héritier Alexander. ; r 
It may easily he supposed the state of things I have described has occasionally 
been viewed by the court of St. Petersburg with no loving eye, and more 
than one attempt has been made to bring the warlike inhabitants of the 
Don to a state more resembling, if not altogether ona level with, the Russian 





peasant. " 

Every effort, however, has been firmly met, signally defeated, and eventu- 
ally abandoned ; it being too well known that such a material was not to be 
played upon with impunity : and the Cossacks of the Don, however inferior 
they may be in some respects to other more brilliant tribes, have two most im- 
portant points as a guarantee for their rights and privileges, in their vast nu- 
merical strength, and a well-established bond of union among themselves, 
which all the arts and subtleties in the world will find it difficult ever to 
sever asunder. , 

Again, there are two names connected with the past, the memory of which, 
even to this day, is not forgotten, either with the Pole or the Russian. Tallude 
to the histories of Mazeppa and Bogdan. With every particular regarding the 
former the world is now familiar; the brilliant talents of two of the greatest 
writers of their respective periods, Voltaire and Byron, having surrounded his 
career with the halo of imperishable fame. The muse of the one has sung in 
the style ofits most mellifluous sweetness the first sad incident of his early life, 
the story of his fated fatal love, and of ner who sacrificed all in life most dear 
to womanl—rank, honour, and station,—for the one sole idol of her heart, and 
whose sweet and seraph image, ever present to the mind of the savage warrior, 
throughout the subsequent vicissitudes of his extraordinary career, sixty years 
afterwards, when an outlaw and fugitive, where a few short hours previous he 
had been a sovereign and a prince, recurred with all youth’s earth's early fresh- 
ness, on the banks of that broad and noble river (the Borysthenes) where the 
weary flight of Sweden’s royal master was stayed by the prospect of shelter and 
repose. t 

The historic pen of the other has entered, though not fully, into the causes 
which for a time rendered up tothe country to the Khans of the Crimea,t not 
the least among which, however, was the atrocious cruelties practised upon its 
inhabitants by a monarch who could civilize his people, but could not reform 
himself ! 

The episode of Bogdan the Cossack, though much less known, presents a 

icture of even greater interest, from the consequences which followed, and the 
horrible, fearful, and revolting nature of his career throughout. The Don Cos- 
sacks at this time were subject to the sway of Poland, in which unhappy coun- 
try the tyranny of the nobles, ever remarkable through the whole period of its 
ill-fated history, but in this season, in particular, had risen to a pitch beyond 
the power of humanity to endure 

Bogdan was a small proprietor, respected, and perhaps held in a degree of 
estimation, by his countrymen, above his station. In consequence of a misun- 
derstanding with his suzerain, his property was seized, himself ignominiously 
scourged like a serf, and his wife and two lovely daughters, having been sub- 
jected to every species of coarse brutality, died raving mad. 

The man’s nature was changed: hitherto he had been known only as the 
quiet, conciliating, and generous landholder—his purse and home ever open to 
the distressed, whom he was also always the first to assist by his counsel and 
sympathy under misfortune ; but now, fearful and ominous was the difference : 
he never shed a tear; not a groan was suffered to escape his breast ; calm and 
stern, his cold, clear, bright eye, caused an inward shudder in the spectator as 
he gazed upon him. 

fe fied, and put himself at the head of a party of his countrymen, who were 
ripe for revolt. His efforts proved successful, and before many months had 
elapsed, the whole country was aroused, and he found himself at the head of a 
hundred thousand. Then commenced his revenge: castles were stormed ; 
princes and nobles, in their robes and coronets, in bitter mockery, gibbeted on 
their own walls, having been compelled personally to witness the females of 
their families, many allied to the various royal houses of Europe, first sub- 
jected to the loathsome brutality of an infuriate soldiery,and then piteously mur- 
dered.* 

During this time, Bogdan feasted his eyes, in maniac gladness, with the ago- 
nies of his victims—the most atrocious of these scenes invariably taking place in 
his presence, and under his own superintendence. And yer, in the still hour 
of night, wrapped in his cloak, he would leave his camp and wander forth, fol- 
lowed at a distance by some faithful adherents—who, however, did not dare to 
intrude upon his presence—and, gazing upon vacancy, while not a sound, save 
a low and suppressed sob and wailing, came from him, would remain till the 
dawn of morning. What were his thoughts at that lone and silent period !— 
reverting to the past, the dishonour of his home and the slaughter of his beaute- 
ous offspring '—or, did a transient shade of pity cross his mind in that hour 
of solitude, for the victims (innocent as many were) of his own fearful implaca- 
bility! None could tell; deep-buried and inscrutable to the human eye 
remained his feelings; and the morn saw him cold, calm, cruel, and pitiless as 
ever. 

He lived to an advanced age, shot and steel alike seeming to glide harmlessly 
by him ; and when he died was worn toa skeleton by the conflict, which, while it 
exhibited not itself in outward appearance upon his countenance, at length 
slowly, but surely, destroyed the fibres of the sinewy and iron frame, which 
military toil and hardship had served but to fortify and strengthen. 

I have spoken of the Cossack during a period of war, but in justice must 
not omit to mention that a nobler, more hospitable, and generous, friendly cha- 
racter, does not exist intime of peace. His life is exclusively pastoral and 
agricultural; and of the cattle reared in these plains the most remarkable is 
the horse, which, however inferior in blood and appearance to that bestrode by 
the Cossacks of the Line andthe Black Sea, being small, stunted, and shaggy 
(a composition, in fact, presenting itself, in external form, consisting almost 
entirely of mane and tail,) possesses a hardihood, strength, and fleetness, 
which renders him unrivalled for the wild guerilla warfare, in which during a 
campaign he is so exclusively engaged. 

Quantities of fruit, including melons of the very finest description, are grown 
in the neat and beautiful gardens by the side of the river, and a small grape, 
from which is made a light, agreeable wine, called after the country by the 
name of Donskoi, and in taste somewhat resembling champagne. 

Though in personal appearance the Cossacks of the Don are immeasurably 
inferior to those of the Line, whose various Sabine marriages with their Cir- 
cassian neighbours have rendered that race nearly equal in manly beauty to 
those of Caucasian origin themselves, they have yet an active, well-made, 
martial form and figure, especially when placed in contrast with the heavy 
make and unmeaning features of the peasantry of Northern Russia. The 
women, too, are remarkable for their pleasing manners and personal attrac- 
tions ; the latter of which appear to the highest advantage arrayed in their 
unique and highly-picturesque national costume. 


may here take acursory glance at the generality of the Cossack tribes, | 


who are by no means what is usually, but erroneously, supposed to be, exclu- 
sively of one class and origin, but are as distinct and different as the Cossack 
himself is to the Muscovite serf. 

They may be said, exclusive of other small tribes, such as those of the Ural, 
Terek, the Volga, &c. &c., to consist of five grand divisions, viz., the Don, 
the Ukraine, the Black Sea, and the Kirghis. 

Of the first and second, from their proximity, and having for centuries occu- 
pied the countries, from which they take their name, in peace and quietude, 
while a period of upwards of eighty years has elapsed since they witnessed 
the war at their own threshold, they have so fiercely waged in other lands, the 
character may be said to possess no material difference 

Of the third, I have already spoken at length as the descendants of those 
colonies, composed of Cossacks of all tribes, which the wise and sagacious 
Catherine implanted in the South as a protection to her Georgian provinces ; 
and who, while one hand grasps the plovgh, and the other rests upon the pistol- 
butt or sabre-hilt, may be said to exist in one constant scene of never-ending 
and sanguinary warfare. 

The fourth, again, may be described as owing their present fixed position to 
the same astute Sovereign. Whence they originally sprang, it would be difli- 
cult to decide: all that is known regarding them is, that towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century, they were a horde of roving and ferocious. banditti, of 
mixed Polish and Tartar origin—a scourge and pestilence to the Russian, 
Poiish, and Turkish Governments alike—at war with every man, and every 
man’s hand against them.* Partly by force, and partly by the most consum 
mate tact and judgment, the Empress induced them to settle on their present 
lands, where she rightly conjectured they would very quickly have enough on 


their hands to prevent their turning their predatory habits elsewhere The 
fruits of her sagacity and policy were almost instantaneously evident : the 
Circassians fiercely attacked the intruders. and then commenced that system 


; + The retreat from Pultara. 
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of long and deadly border warfare, which has lasted almost without intermis- 
sion up to the present period. 

Of the fifth, and last, it may be said that, however numerous, they cannot 
be classed, in point of strength and power, with the others—in the first place, 
from the great distance of their country, the frontiers of Siberia ; and, in the 
second, from its population being scattered over such a vast extent of steppe 
and desert. ; ‘ 

The united Cossack contingent furnished to the Imperial armies, inclu- 
ding the regiments of the Guard, may be estimated at about 100,000 men ; 
a force, however, which in time of war could be increased to triple that 
amount at the slightest warning, and in a period of foreign invasion, as was 
the case during that of the French in 1812, a perfect myriad would rise as if 
by magic to hover on the outskirts of the enemy’s camp and the flank of his 
line of march. 

It must be borne in mind that this estimate and description applies to the 
actual Cossack tribes only, and not to those of the Calmucs, Tartar, and Per- 
sian, &c. &c.. who are generally classed by travellers under this denomination $ 
and from which description of people a considerable amount of the Russian 
light and irregular cavalry is also drawn. They are divided into different pulks, 
or regiments; and in addition to the amount I have mentioned as already em- 
bodied, a further number, consisting of about one-fifth of the force serving with 
the army throughout the empire, is invariably held in readiness for any emer- 
gency that might arise, to march at the shortest notice. Parties of them we 
repeatedly saw engaged in their military exercises under their respective 
leaders ; but though their activity both in arms and horsemanship was remark- 
able, the display they afforded was very indifferent in the estimation of my 
companion and myself, who were fresh with the rememtrance of the wild and 
brilliant chivalry of the South. The straight, tight-fitting European uniform 
too, in which the Imperial Government of late years have clothed them, ap- 
peared misplaced and out of character, when brought into contrast with the 
rich costume, at once picturesque and useful, of the Caucasus, which I have 
heard the greatest military historian of the day declare to be the beau tdéal of 
excellence and utility, in arms, dress, and appointments, for a light trooper. 

In concluding this sketch relative to the Cossack tribes, I shall revert for a 
moment to the military colonies, originating, as by far the greater part of 
them do, with their population ; and the most flourishing of which are planted 
in the rich and fertile countries of the Don and Ukraine.t They are embodied 

+ Voyages du Mareschal Marmont, Duc de Raguse, &c. F F 
in divisions, each composed of four-and-twenty squadrons, ready for immediate 
service ; twelve squadrons of reserve; and sixteen of artisans, labourers, 
&c. &c. The Russian squadron is not enrolled and told off according to the 
system practised in the English Army—it more resembles the formation of the 
troop, and is composed of one hundred privates, officered by a Captain, Cap- 
tain in Second, Lieutenant and Cornet. This, on a fair calculation, and allow- 
ing for casualties, makes the strength of each colony to consist of about five 
thousand men. ‘These military establishments I regard as objects of the most 
primary and invaluable importance to Russia: the system works well, is ad- 
mirably organized, and is maintained at an expense of the most trifling nature, 
while it furnishes a large and highly-disciplined force, equipped for immediate 
service—of an arm, too, which generally takes some time in its training and 
organization. 
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SCENES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa. By Robert Moffat. 
Snow. 


The grand avenue to the interior of Africa, leads from the Cape Colony : 
it is easy of access, and commanded by the British nation. In this opinion, 
which we have been always disposed to maintain, we are now fully confirmed, 
by the perusal of Mr. Moffat’s interesting volume. The hard and boundless 
plains of the Cape Colony, scantily clothed with vegetation, have awakened a 
roving disposition in their pastoral inhabitants, and taught them how to face all 
the dangers and difficulties of long journeys. Hence it is, that the traders of 
the colony think nothing of travelling 1,200 or 1,500 miles into the interior, 
where they spend a year or more at each visit, bartering with the natives. 
Nor is this kind of adventure confined to a few; there are, perhaps, not less 
than 200 persons in the eastern division of the Cape Colony at present engaged 
in traffic with the interior. But at what distance isthe probable limit of these 
trading journeys? Where will they stop, or how far can they reach? To 
these interrogatories we can only reply, that at the farthest point hitherto reach- 
ed by these expeditions (in the vicinity of the southern tropic,) there is no visi- 
ble impediment to their further progress. Open plains, less naked and_ barren 
than towards the south, still invite them onward, and from the natives they uni- 
formly experience friendship and hospitality. Onward, therefore, we doubt 
not, they will continue to march. 

But, in the meantime, Christianity and civilization have struck deep root on 
the southern frontiers of the indigenous nations. The Batlapis, about 150 
miles north of the Orange River, are now laying aside their savage manners, 
and patiently submit to missionary training. They read the Scriptures in their 
own language—an advantage which they owe chiefly to Mr. Moffat. Now be 
it observed, that the language of the Batlapis, which is at present taught gram- 
matically at the missionary schools, extends, with slight variations of dialect, 
for many hundred miles through the interior, and is akin to all the languages 
of Africa, that of the Hottentots, excepted, south of the equator. Indeed, 
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sharp claws into each shoulder, gnaw away till he reaches the vertebre of the 


giraffe happens to be very strong, he succeeds in bringing his rider to the 
ground. Among those that we shot on our journey, the healed wounds of the 
lion's claws on the shoulder, and marks of his teeth on the back of the neck, 

ave us ocular demonstration that two of them had carried the monarch of the 
orest on their backs, and yet come off triumphant.” 

The Hottentot nation is now reduced to a mere handful. Within the 
boundaries of the Cape Colony, or in a territory of 40,000 square miles, once 
covered with a Hottentot population, there are not now 600 survivors of the 
pure aboriginal race, and of these, hardly 200 speak the Hottentot language, 
respecting which Mr. Moffat remarks, ‘that it would be no loss if it were an- 
nihilated.” Beyond the colonial boundaries, the scattered Hottentot families 
may, perhaps, amount altogether to 3,000. 

The great desert situate between the countries of the Namaquas and Be- 
chuanas, has been hitherto always described as impassable. Yet we find that 
it has been crossed by our author, though, unfortunately, his account of his 
journey over it is little calculated to satisfy geographical inquiries. Several 
rivers flow into that desert with a westerly or southerly course, and what be- 
comes of them! Do they reach the Orange River! We may infer, from our 
author’s silence, that they do not; but we should have been better pleased to 
have had his positive testimony on that point. The following description ex- 
hibits to us a total change of scene :— 

** Our course lay principally on the north side of the Orange River. Though 
we journeyed on the banks of a river in which there was an abundance of 
water, and though the country was well inhabited, we suffered afflictively from 
thirst, as well as hunger ; few villages being on the north side of the river, 
along which we travelled. We were sometimes compelled to scramble over 
rocky passes in the hills, only a fit abode for baboons, which were as_ plentiful 
as they were impudent. At other times we had to cross the river, to avoid the 
mountains on the opposite side, which arose, in the wildest grandeur, from the 
water's edge. On reaching the waterfalls, we were kindly received and treat- 
ed by a Coranna chief, called Saul, (to whom I shall have occasion to refer 
when treating of the Bechuana mission,) and there we halted one day. He 
had visited our station, and felt exceedingly thankful for the kindness I had 
shown him. I was glad of this renewed opportunity to preach, and he was 
glad to hear again the message of Divine Grace. The Orange River here 
presents the appearance of a plain, miles in breadth, entirely covered with 
mimosa trees, among which the many branches of the river run, and then tum- 
ble over the precipices, raising clouds of mist, when there is any volume of 
water. We proceeded on our journey, and entered a valley covered with a 
species of mimosa, the thorns of which resembled fish-hooks. * * The 
windings of the river sometimes flowed through immeuse chasms, overhung 
with stupendous precipices ; and then like a translucent lake, with the beauti- 
ful towering mimosas and willows reflected from its bosom ; and a rich variety 
of birds, of fine plumage, though without a song; wild geese, ducks, snipes, 
flamingoes, in perfect security, feeding on the banks, beneath the green shade, 
or basking in the sun's rays on the verdant islands, far from the fowler’s 
snare,” 

Where, then, are those cascades and translucent lakes; those verdant isl- 
ands, and those groves peopled with such a gay variety of brilliant plumage ? 
They are situate in the midst of a tract, the heat of which has been frequently 
compared to that of a heated oven. They have on one side the great Bush- 
men’s desert, in which it has been known to happen that not a drop of rain fell 
for five years in succession, and, on the other, that boundless expanse of sand, 
to which Mr. Campbell gave the name of the Southern Sahra. It looks as if 
some enchanter had there, inthe secluded valley, created for himself a little 
paradise, far removed, apparently, from the approach of mortal. When Mr. 
Moffat says that the country was well inhabited, he assuredly speaks carelessly, 
and would merely intimate that, in the early part of his route, he passed over 
a country which, compared with other parts of Namaqualand, was well peopled. 
The falls alluded to by him are evidently the same which Mr. Thompson 
named ‘ George the Fourth’s Falls,” and estimated to be 400 feet in height. 
This intelligent traveller saw them from the southern bank of the river, on 
that perilous journey through the Bushmen’s desert, which had nearly cost 
him his life. It was fit that our author, with such a smiling landscape before 
his eyes, should feel disposed to enjoy the desert, and accordingly he here de- 
scribes as follows one of the luxuries peculiar to it. 

‘Being ignorant of the locality, and not knowing where the inhabitants 
(Bushmen) might be, we made no fire, lest we should be discovered, and we 
had nothing tu roast. There were no trees, and we lay down between ridges 
or hills of deep sand. The wind was cold, and we had little covering, having 
left the half of our horses knocked up, and with them most of our carosses. 
The plan adopted by Mr. Haensel, a Moravian missionary, in similar circum- 
stances occurred to me, and like him, I made a hole in the sand, and buried 
myself, leaving the head out. [| soon felt very comfortable, and, extolling the 
plan, one of my companions imitated my exampie, and got under the earth. I 
then told him that the missionary whom we were imitating, having once sub- 
merged himself in the sand near the sea-shore, was occasionally disturbed by 
huge crabs approaching him, and these his faithful dog kept at a distance My 
companion asked, ‘ And what are we to do if a lion comes!’ ‘We are safe,’ 
I replied, ‘for he will not eat heads when he can get whole bodies. This re- 
moved his fears ; and I do not remember to have slept so comfortably during 
the whole journey, in which we had often very sorry accommodations.” 

Before we quit the bush, we must relate one more anecdote illustrative of 
the manners of its motley inhabitants :— 








the family of languages here referred to, extends several degrees, probably, 

beyond the equator in the interior of the continent, and as far as Camaroons on | 
the western coast. In afew years, therefore, we shall have an adult genera- 
tion of Batlapis trained in the missionary schools, and disposed to associate | 
with Europeans, while their language and traditional acquaintance with native | 
customs, will still enable them to engage in easy intercourse with their wilder | 
brethren. ‘These people, who are great travellers even in their present condi- | 
tion, and have explored the interior some hundred miles beyond the line reach- | 
ed by Europeans, will doubtless derive fresh courage, as well as curiosity, | 
from knowledge, and will effectually aid us in penetrating to the hitherto inac- | 
cessible regions of equatorial Africa. 

But before we indulge in speculations on the ultimate resuits of missionary | 
labours in Soath Africa, we must give some account of their early progress ; | 
or rather we must follow the career of Mr. Moffat, from his first entrance into | 
the wiiderness, till he succeeded in planting a garden in the midst of it. In 
1817, our author commenced teaching among the Namaquas in the desert north | 
of Cape town, and in the following year, removed to the northern side of the | 
Orange River, to the huts of Africaner, a Hottentot chief, once the terror of | 
the Cape farmers. The society of wild Hottentots and outcast Mulattoes, 
offers little that is agreeable, and nothing can be more dull and monotonous 
than the every-day life of the desert. Speaking of a journey in the bush, 
our author observes :— 

“Some may think that this mode of life was a great sacrifice ; but habit 
makes it much less sothan they suppose. It is true,I did feel it a sacrifice to 
have nothing at all to eat, and to bind the stomach with a thong to prevent the 
gnawing of hunger; and thus under these circumstances, to break the bread of 
eternal life to the perishing heathen. Water was in general very scarce ; some- 
times in small pools stagnant, and with a green froth ; and more than once we 
| had to dispute with lions the possession of apool. * * My meals consisted 
| frequently of a glass of milk in the morning, another at noon, and a third at 
night, either sweet, sour, orcurdled ; for the Namaquas had not the art of pre- 
paring it in the manner of the Bechuanas, which will afterwards be described 
I had frequently pretty long fasts, and have had recourse to the ‘ fasting 
girdle,’ as it is called ; on more than one occasion after the morning service, [| 
have shouldered my gun, and gone tv the plain or the mountain brow in search 
of something to eat, and, when unsuccessful, have returned, laid down my 
piece, taken the Word of Life, and addressed my congregation.” 

The wild beasts, to be sure, are lively, entertaining creatures, and we occa- 
sionally meet with a pleasant anecdote respecting their adventures. Take the 
following for example :— 

‘On our route homeward we halted at a spot where a novel scene once oc- 
curred, and which was described by an individual who witnessed it when a| 
boy. Near a very small fountain, which was shown to me, stooda camel | 
thorn-tree, (Acacia Giraffa ) It wasa stiff tree. about twelve feet high, with | 
a flat, bushy top. Many years ago, the relater, then a boy, was returning to | 
his village, and having turned aside to the fountain for a drink, lay down on the | 
yank, and fell asleep. Being awoke by the piercing rays of the sun, he saw, ; 
through the bush behind which he lay, a girafle browsing at ease on the tender; 
shoots of the tree, and, to his horror, a lion creeping like a cat, only a dozen 
yards from him, preparing to pounce on his prey. 











he lion eyed the girafle 
for a few moments, his body gave a sh ike, and he bounded into the air, to seize 
ihe head of the animal, which instantly turned his stately neck, and the lion, 


missing his grasp, fell on his back in the centre of the mass of thorns, like 


spikes, and the giraffe bounded over the piain The boy instantly followed his 
example, expecting, as a matter of course that the enraged lion would soon 
find his way to the earth Some time alterwards, the people of the village, | 
who seldom visited that spot, saw the eagles hovering in the air; and as it is 
alinost always a certain sign that the lion has killed game, or some animal is 





lying dead, they went to the place, 1 SOUgHt im Vain, till, coming under the 
lee of the tree, their olfactory nerves directed them to where the ion lay dead 
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1 his thorny bed I stil! found some of his bones under 1 


its branches, to convince me of what I scarcely could have credited. The 





lion will sometimes manage to mount the back of a giraffe, and, fixing his 


** Reclining on arock one day, waiting till my shirt, which I had washed, 
was dry, I noticed a crow rise from the earth, carrying something dangling in 
its talous. On directing my companions to the sight, they said, ‘It is only a 
crow with a tortuise ; you will see it fall presently ;’ and down it fell. The 
crow descended, and up went the tortoise again to astill greater height, from 
which it dropped, and the crow instantly followed. I hastened with one of the 
men to the spot, and scared away the crow from the mangled tortoise, on which 
it was enjoying a feast. On looking around the flat rock there were many 
wrecks of former years ; and on my remarking I did not think the crow was 
so cunning, my companion replied, ‘‘The kites do the same thing;’ which I 
have since frequently observed.” 

The object of Mr. Moffat’s journey eastward was to visit the Griquas, and 
ascertain how far it was expedient that Africaner should emigrate to their coun- 
try. The details into which he enters respecting the Griqua missions, may be 
found in other publications, and we shall, therefore, pass them over in silence. 
We may as well, however, remind our readers, that the Griquas are the people 
who were formerly called in colonial Dutch, ‘ Bastaards,” that is to say, mu- 
lattoes. Despised and persecuted. but bold and energetic, they gradually with- 
drew from the colony, and formed themselves into an independent community 
on the Orange River. Being advised to get rid of their opprobrious appella- 
tion, they assumed that of Griquas, which had belonged to an extinct Hotten- 
tot tribe. The missionaries have rendered them most important services, and 
thus we have the curious spectacle of a handsome and vigorous coloured race of 
men, Christians, advancing in civilization, and speaking the Dutch language, 
who have established themselves as a nation, in the desert 400 miles from the 
nearest sea coast, hoping there to preserve the name of their Hottentot fore- 
fathers, 

But the Griquas have serious difficulties to contend with. They are seated 
inthe midst of barrenness, and their growing community, small as it still is, 
lives in perpetual dread of famine. But where, it will be asked, can they find 
a more promising home beyond the colonial boundary, unless, fighting their 
way through the interior, they dispossess other nations ! In answering this 
question, we cannot help promising the remark, that the work of philanthropy 
is, generally speaking, executed with less than a tithe of the spirit and intelli- 
gence displayed in the pursuit of gain, Of the immense sums of money annu- 
ally collected in this country for the support of foreign missions,no small amount 
is wasted by a niggard and creeping system, which falls far short of the end in 
view. In Namaqualand, and in the deserts eastward, near the Orange River, 
several missions are maintained at a cost considerable in comparison with their 
opportunities of doing good; and the missionaries have to participate in the 
hard penury which chietly countervails their humanizing influence ; they main- 
tain, we say, a lingering existence in deserts; while through the midst of those 
deserts flows a great river, the waters of which, with a little European science 
and no great expenditure of money, might be made to fertilize territory suffi- 
cient for the support of thous nds. 


We have been at some pains to ascertain this point : and we know, on un- 


} questionable authority, that the Orange River is bordered generally by a good 


soil, which only re jules water to becone immediately proauctive Large 


| portions of the valley below the country of the Griquas, are liable to occasional 
| inundation, and exhibit alluvial tracts, from four to six miles wide, and many 





miles in length, covered with acacias, willows, and coarse he rbage. Nubia, 
below the second cataract, ports its thousands of inhabitants, and yet it has 
rcely a handful of cultivable soil; whereas the banks of the Orange River 
would almost everywhere repay the expense ofirrigation. But the Nubians,in 
most respects not superior to the Griquas, have the art and the habit of con- 
structing the crazy water-wheel; and, which is perhaps of mor iportance 
he Nile ri nuch more nearly to the level ofits bank than the Orange River 
But what signifies this is not the pump superior to the water-wheel! May 
tt ter be raised by very s | machinery to 1} ght never dreamt ol 
ia A might nota model farm, sure not to fail (we mean no invidious 

ve estavlisned with a moderate Outlay, in a favourite station « ut 

Oranve liver, and large eno igh to s ipply abundance to the whole popu 1L10 
Urigua town A tax levied on the cultivators, according to the quantity 
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neck, when both fall; and ofttimes the lion is lamed for his trouble. If the 
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of water consumed by them,would more than repay the cost of the undertaking, 
besides preventing waste ; and if the assessment, with the care of the machi- 
nery, were left to the people themselves, it would teach them economical =. 
nagement, and the advantages of co-operation. To the Griquas might be ad- 
ded such remnants of the Hottentot race, now scattered far and wide, as were 
willing to embrace an industrious and se life. Thus we should turn to 
account the only means of plenty possessed by the region in question ; and if 
the banks of the Orange River were occupied by a fixed and sedentary popu- 
lation, living on the produce of their watered fields, and draining the country 
round for the sake of those fields, would they not prove a great blessing to the 
colony, by checking the restless wandering of the farmers? ' 

But we must return to Mr. Moffat,who, in 1820, fixed himself in the country 
of the Batlapis, among whom he has since laboured unremittingly, and with 
ultimate success. In 1801 the Dutch commissioners, Somerville and Truter, 
visited the interior for the purpose of buying cattle, and crossing the Orange 
River reached, for the first time, the Batlapis, respecting whom they made, on 
their return, a very favourable report. These people, when questioned 
respecting the nations dwelling further in the interior, called them Bechu- 
ana, which merely means similar, or like ourselves. As far as their know- 
ledge of the country goes, (and it reaches to a great inland sea, which 
appears to be on the confines of Benguela,) all the nations are Bechuana, and 
speak Sichuana, or a language which is everywhere radically the same. When 
Mr. Campbell visited the Batlapis in 1815, their king Mothibi said to him, 
«Send me missionaries, I will be a father to them.” But when the missiona- 
ries arrived, and proposed, not to trade, but to teach, the king's countenance 
fell; and though the strangers were tolerated, they could make no impression 
on the people,who disliked their magisterial tone,and laughed at their “ news. 
This king of the Batlapis died afterwards in an encounter with the king of the 
beasts, or in other words, Mothibi was eaten by a lion. ~~ 

Such was the state of the Bechuana mission when our author joined it, and 
such it long continued, till perseverance in doing good, and the complete com- 
mand of the finely-constructed and melifluous Sichuana language acquired by 
our author, at length opened the hearts and ears of the people. It was during 
this period of doubtful success,that Mr. Moffat made a journey north-eastwards 
to the Bauangketsi, whose chief had sent an invitation tohim. In the absence 
of accurate geographical details, we cannot determine satisfactorily the situa- 
tion of this people ; but we suppose their country to lie about 400 miles from 
the Orange River, and abcut 1000 miles, by route, from Cape Town. Pass. 
ing over the incidents of the journey, we shall come at once to our author’s in- 
terview with the king, which is thus related :-— 

«* About ten o’clock a. m, Makaba made his appearance, with his retinue, and 
sat down opposite to my wagon. The bustling crowd retired to a distance, and 
a dead silence ensued. He addressed us nearly as follows: ‘ My friends, I 
am perfectly happy ; my heart is whiter than milk, because you have visited 
me. To-day I ama great man. Men will now say, Makaba is in league with 
white people.’ * * Inthe morning three oxen were sent for slaugh- 
ter, and, in the course of the day, boiled corn, pottage, and beer. I visited 
the town, which is very large, but was not able to judge of the number of in- 
habitants : the town itself covered a vast extent, so that the population must 
have been great compared with that of the towns of South Africa gemerally. 
Each of Makaba’s wives, who were numerous, had a separate establishment, 
consisting of three or four houses, acorn-house, and a general storehouse. 
They had also a number of round jars for corn, from eight to twelve feet in di- 
ameter, and nearly the same in height, which are raised from the ground upon 
acircle of stones. Their premises and houses were on a plan rather different 
from what I had before seen. ‘The houses, though not larger than those of the 
Batlapis, were built with rather more regard to taste and comfort. The ac- 
curacy with which circles were formed, and perpendiculars raised, though gui- 
ded only by the eye, was surprising. Their outer yards and house-floors were 
very clean, and smooth as paper. No dairy-maid in England could keep her 
wooden bowl cleaner and whiter than theirs were. [n this respect they formed 

a perfect contrast to the Batlapis. Makaba frequently referred to the barba- 
rous manners of his southern neighbours, and asked me, with an air of tri- 
umph, if the Batlapis ever washed a wooden bowl, or if ever they presented 
me with food which did not contain the mangled bodies of flies, in a dish which 
had had no better cleaning than the tongueof adog. The front cattle-field, or 
place where public meetings are held, was a circle of 170 feet diameter, form- 
ed with round posts eight feet high, and as close to each other as they could 
stand, each post having been hewn round with the axe. Behind lay the pro- 
per cattle fold, capable of holding many thousand oxen; there were also large 
sheep-folds.” 

This energetic chief, whose subjects, it is said, numbered 70,000, was es- 

ecially pleased to see the white man come to himunarmed. He knew that he 
Pad been accused of attacking and murdering Dr. Cowan and Donovan, whose 
expedition, it is now known, perished at no great distance from Sofala. He did 
not, however, relish all the doctrines of the missionary. He shuddered at the 
idea of being ‘ pushed from his stool’ by those whom he had slaughtered. 
He thought that, in fairness, ‘‘ when the brains are out, the man should die.” 
The following passages illustrate the nature of his scruples :— 

‘* Sitting down beside this great man, illustrious for war and conquest, and 
amidst nobles and counsellors, including rain-makers and others of the same 
order, I stated to him that my object was to tell him my news. # * 
In the course of my remarks, the ear of the monarch caught the startling sound 
of aresurrection. ‘ What!’ he exclaimed with astonishment, ‘ what are these 
words about! the dead, the dead arise !’ ‘ Yes,’ was my reply, ‘a'l the dead 
shall arise.’ ‘ Will my father arise?’ ‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ your father will 
arise.’ ‘ Will all the slain in battle arise?’ ‘Yes,’ ‘And will all that have 
been killed and devoured by lions, tigers, hyenas, and crocodiles, again re- 
vive?’ ‘Yes; and come to judgment.’ ‘ And will those whose bodies have 
been left to waste and to wither on the desert plains, and scattered to the winds 
again arise?’ he asked, with a kind of triumph, as if he had now fixed me. 
‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ not one will be left behind.” This I repeated with increased 
emphasis. After looking at me for a few moments, he turned to his people, to 
whom he spoke with a stentorian voice :—‘ Hark, ye wise men, whoever is 
among you, the wisest of past generations, did ever your ears hear such strange 
and unheard of news!’ * * Makaha then turning and addressing 
himself to me, and laying his hand on my breast, said, ‘ Father, I love you 
much. Your visit and your presence have made my heart white as milk. The 
words of your mouth are as sweet as honey, but the words of a resurrection 
are too great to be heard. I do not wish to hear again about the dead rising ! 
The dead cannot rise! The dead must not rise!’ ‘Why,’ I inquired, ‘can 
so great aman refuse knowledge, and turn away from wisdom?! ‘Tell me, my 
friend, why I must not “add to words” and speak of a resurrection?’ Raising 
and uncovering his arm, which had been strong in battle, and shaking his hand 
as if quivering a spear, he replied, ‘1 have slain my thousands, and shall they 
arise ?’”’ 

Makaba dismissed his white friend, with the affectionate prayer that, for the 
future, no grass might grow (that is, that the path might be well trodden) be- 
tween his town and the missionary station. A few years afterwards he was de- 
feated and driven from his country,by another conqueror, who has himself since 
experienced in turn the vicissitudes of glorious war. We allude to the renown- 
ed Moselekatse, who, like the lion in the fable, has been depicted as a monster 
by his natural enemies, the Boers, and by those travellers who derived their 
information from the latter. Even Mr. Moffat says harsh things of him, the 
effect of which is not sufficiently countervailed by supplemental explanations. 
This warrior and savage, as he has been deemed, sent two chief men south- 
westwards, into the country of the Batlapis, to learn respecting the missiona- 
ries, who and what sort of men they were, and to report ‘‘their news.”” As 
these men had fears of being ill-treated on their return, by the tribes through 
whose country they passed, Mr. Moffat undertook to conduct them safely to 
their own frontiers, about 300 miles E.N.E. from the Kuruman station ; but 
when arrived there, the earnest entreaties of the two chiefs, and the invita- 
tions of Moselekatse himself, induced him to go on to the residence of “ the 
African Napoleon.”’ In this journey the country assumed a new character. “ It 
was mountainous, and wooded to the summits. Evergreens adorned the val- 
leys, through which streams of excellent water flowed in many a winding 
course towards the Indian Ocean” (Delagoa Bay.) One of the most singular 
objects in the landscape is thus described :— 

“« Having traveiled one hundred miles, five days after leaving Mosega we 
came to the first cattle outposts of the Matabele, when we halted by a fine ri- 
vulet. My attention was arrested by a beautiful and gigantic tree. standing in 
a defile leading into an extensive and woody ravine, between a high range of 
mountains. Seeing some individuals employed on the ground under its shade, 
and the conical points of what looked like houses in miniature, protruding 
through its evergreen foliage, I proceeded thither, and found that the tree was 
inhabited by several families of Bakones, the aborigines of the country. I 
ascended by the notched trunk, and found, to my amazement, no less than 
seventeen of these aérial abodes, and three others unfinished. On reaching the 
topmost hut, about thirty feet from the ground, I entered, and sat down. Its 
only furniture was the hay which covered the floor, a spear, a spoon, and a bowl 
full of locusts. Not having eaten anything that day, and from the novelty of 
my situation, not wishing to return immediately to the wagons, I asked a wo- 
man who sat at the door with a habe at her breast, permission to eat. This she 
granted with pleasure, and soon brought me more in 


Seve- 
ral more females came from the neighbouring roosts 


a powdered state 


» Stepping from branch to 
branch, to see the stranger, who was to them as great a curiosity as the tree 


wasto him. I then visited the different abodes, which were on several princi- 
pal branches. The structure of these houses was very simple. An oblong 
scaffold, about seven feet wide, is formed of straight sticks. On one end of } 






this platform a small cone is formed, also of straight sticks, and thatched with 
grass. A person can nearly stand upright init ; the diameter of the floor is 
about six feet. The house stands on the end of the oblong, so as to leave a 
little square before the door. On the day previous I had passed several villa- 

es, some containing forty houses, all built on poles about seven or eight feet 
rom the ground, in the form of a circle ; the ascent and descent is by a knotty 
branch of a tree placed in front of the house. In the centre of the circle there 
is always a heap of the bones of game they have killed. Such were the domi- 
ciles of the impoverished thousands of the aborigines of the country, who, ha- 
ving been scattered and peeled by Moselekatse, had neitber herd nor stall, but 
subsisted on locusts, reots, and the chase. They adopted this mode of archi- 
tecture to escape the lions which abounded in the country. During the day the 
families descended to the shade beneath to dress their daily food. When the 
nhabitants increased, they supported the augmented weight on the branches, 
by upright sticks, but when lightened of their load, they removed these for fire- 
wood.” 

On his route eastwards, our author saw in the rich valleys at the base of the 
hills, “ the ruins of innumerable towns, some of which were of amazing ex- 
tent.” He adds, that 

“The ruins of many towns showed signs of immense labour and perseve- 
rance ; stone fences, averaging from four to seven feet high, raised apparently 
without mortar, hammer, or line. Everything was circular, from the inner walls 
which surrounded each dwelling or family residence, to those which encircled 
atown. In traversing these ruins, I feund the remains of some houses which 
had escaped the flames of the marauders. These were large, and displayed a 
far superior style to anything I had witnessed among the other aboriginal tribes 
of Southern Africa. The circular walls were generally composed of hard clay, 
with asmall mixture of cow-dung, so well plastered and polished, a refined por- 
tion ofthe former mixed with a kind of ore, so that the interior of the house had 
the appearance of being varnished. The walls and door-ways were also neatly 
ornamented with a kind of architraves and cornices. The pillars supporting 
the roof in the form of pilasters, projecting from the walls, and adorned with 
flutings and other designs,showed much taste in the architectresses. This taste 
however, was exercised on fragile materials, for there was nothing in the build- 
ing like stone, except the foundations. The houses, like all others in the inte- 
rior, were round, with conical roofs, extending beyond the walls, so as to af- 
ford considerable shade, or what might be called a verandah. The raising of 
the stone fences must have beena work of immense labour, for the materials 
had all to be brought on the shoulders of men, and the quarries where these 
materials were probably obtained, were at a considerable distance. The neigh- 
bouring hills also gave ample demonstrations of human perseverance, with in- 
struments of the most paltry description.” 

The inhabitants of these ruined towns were doubtless the people described to 
Mr. Campbell at Kurrichane, as exceedingly rich, and as being gods (lords.) 
We may perhaps increase the wonder excited by these stone ruins, by mention- 
ing a fact which has escaped the observation of travellers in South Africa, 
though Mr. Burcheli, the best of those travellers, very nearly stumbled on it, 
namely, that similar ruins of great extent lie within the limits of the Cape Co- 
‘ony, in the worst part of the Bushman’s desert. But how could the popula- 
tion of‘a large town have ever subsisted in such asituation? According to Mr. 
Moffat, the whole of that region has been much more fertile than it is at present. 
He thinks that the climate has grown dry, owing to the reckless destruction of 
the trees. Our limits, however, will not allow us to enter into the discussion 
of this curious question. Neither can we particularize the feastings and danc- 
ing which accompanied our author's introduction to the chief of the Matabele. 
Moselekatse’s heart was ‘* white as milk ; milk, indeed, was no longer white, 
but his heart was white.” Mr. Moffat, in concluding his account of the Afri- 
can Napoleon, observes,— 

‘On my journey to and from this polite, and, I might truly add, grateful 
barbarian, I received great attention, and was exposed to no annoyance. Ha- 
ving to pass through a country full of lions, a number of warriors constantly 
attended the wagons, whom | supplied with food out of the numberless pre- 
sents of milk, grain, and slaughter oxen which I had received from their muni- 
ficent master. On more than one occasion as many as fifty dishes were brought 
from a village and placed before me ” 

A few years later, this powerful chief was routed by the combined attacks of 
the Zoolus under Dingan, and the emigrant Boers :— 

‘*Overwhelmed by such superior and unexpected forces, he fled to the 
north ; and it merits notice, that before his departure he allowed all the cap- 
tive Bahurutsi, Bakhatla, and other neighbouring tribes, to return to their own 
land. This was a measure which astonished the natives, who have since con- 
gregated on the ancient domains of their forefathers ; andif no foreign power 
again drive them from their native glens, they will ere long become the inte- 
resting objects of missionary labour.” 

There are now several missions established among the Bechuanas,from which 
people, converted and unconverted, the Missionaries generally meet with friend- 
ship and respect. Of the rising generation of natives, many read the Scrip- 
tures in their own language, and some have adopted European clothing. The 
men have been brought, in some degree, to assist the women in the labours of 
the field, and have learned to satisfy their wants by skilful industry. Thus we 
may be satisfied that their improvement rests on a secure foundation. Now, 
in connexion with this fact, let it be considered with what facility the country of 
the Bechuanas (this name being taken in its wildest sense) may be travelled 
over. The missionaries and colonial traders have travelled hundreds of miles 
with ox wagons, at little expense, and have found a friendly welcome every- 
where. They have also gathered much information from the natives. It is 
curious to compare Mr. Moffat's narrative of his journeys up the country, with 
those of certain travellers who have expended hundreds of pounds to bring 
home some meagre, and not very humane observations on the ‘‘ savages”’ and 
‘black fellows.” The dry and open piains, so favourable to wagon travel- 
ling, may perhaps extend quite through the continent ; but we have evidence 
of their existence as far as lat. 10° S., or 1000 miles further than the most ad- 
venturous traders have yet advanced. If the dromedary were introduced into 
South Africa, which might be easily and advantageously done, the resources 
of travellers on those dry plains would be greatly increased. How far the Si- 
chuana language, as spoken by the Batlapis, may extend northwards, or be 
understood, we cannot venture to assert, though we believe it to reach a long 
way ; but we have no doubt that one thoroughly acquainted with it would have 
little difficulty in making himself understood by the nations speaking kindred 
languages 1000 miles to the north, near the confines of Angola on the west, 
or onthe shores of the great lake called Nyassitowards the east. ‘This we say 
with confidence, founded on the careful comparison of six grammars and about 
fifteen vocabularies of different languages of the family in question. To the 
race speaking those languages belong probably two-thirds of the slaves export- 
ed from Africa, or nearly all taken by the Portuguese and by the Arabs of Mus- 
kat. When these circumstances are all duly weighed, it can hardly be denied, 
that the Bechuana country is the quarter whence we have the best chance of 
exploring Africa,of civilizing Africa,and, by attacking the enemy in the rear,of 
rescuing that devoted continent from the oppression with which it has been so 
long afilicted. If our views on this subject be correct, then it will be hard to 
rate tuo highly the importance of the Bechuana Missions. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY—MONUMENTS. 

When we gave our necessarily brief account of Westminster Abbey, ac- 
companied by the illustration plate of that magnificent edifice, we proposed to 
add, from time to time, descriptions of the principal monuments in the inte- 
rior which so greatly adorn it, and which hand down to the latest posterity the 
illustrious departed. To perform such a task in full detail, indeed, would very 
far transcend the limits which this journal can afford, and would likewise 
include the ostentatious displays made to the memory of those who had 
little, perhaps, beyond mere opulence or rank to recommend them ; though 
even of these there are some which deserve notice on account of the skill 
displayed thereon by the artists. 

At the mention of monuments, and of Westminister Abbey, it is usual for the 
mind to glance immediately to ‘ Poet's Corner”’ as it is termed, but we have 
In the 
chancel, the transepts, and the private chapels, are specimens of sculpture and 
statuary, many of which are superior to those of ** Poet’s Corner ” and to these 
we first address ourselves. 


many splendid works of art worthy of mark before we arrive there. 


| 


Jn the chapel of St. Benedict on the south cross of the building, is a monu- 
ment in black and white marble, on which are the recumbent effigies of a no- 
bleman and his lady ; they are Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, and his lady. | 
The inscription is in Latin which may be thus rendered ; “ In memory of Lord 
Cranfield, who being called to court by the wise prince, James I. was greatly 


rewarded for his superior talents, both with honours and riches ; 


’ 


being ap-} 





pointed Master of the Requests and of the Wardrobe, President of Court of 
Wards, and Privy Counsellor. He filled the new, distinguished, and difficult 


office of Lord Treasurer of England ; which services were indefatigably 


/ per- 
formed, as is testified by his titles of Knight, Baron Cranfield, Earl of Middle- 


sex, and many other honours. From hence arose Envy, who exerted all her 
efforts to draw storms upon him, whilst he, firmly standing on his guard, and 
strengthened by conscious innocence, was grievously tossed about ; but es- 
caping shipwreck, he happily cast anchor in the composed winter of life, and 

finished his course in tranquil retirement.” * * * 

In the same chapel is the beautiful monument, in various marbles, of Fran- 
ces, Countess of Hertford : her effigies, represented recumbent in her robes,the 
head on a cushion, and the feet on the back of a Lion. The sculpture repre- 
sents a splendid temple, the principal ornaments of which are the ensigns 
and devices of the two distinguished families, Somerset and Effingham, the 
former of which, it will be remembered, nombered the great and proud pro- 
tector Somerset as one of its members, and the latter one can boast of the con- 
queror of the Spanish Armada. There are other monuments in this chapel, 
but they hardly need notice here. 

St. Edmond’s chapel is next to that of St. Benedict, and here we find an ala- 
baster statue, the head of which is adorned with a coronet of great and small 
leaves, and the body habited like an armed knight. It is that of John of Eltham, 
second son of the unfortunate King Edward II. Here also is a small 
table monument on which are laid the figures of William and Blanche, children 
of King Edward III. ; they bothdied young. These figures are dressed in the 
habits of the time, the girl in a frightful formed head-dress, and the boy in 
a short doublet, which Chaucer makes a subject of objection, on the score of 
its indecorum. 

A magnificent monument of white marble, which represents a youth in Gre- 
cian armour, seated on an altar, is that of Frances Hollis, erected by his father, 
John, Earl of Clare. The following is the epitaph inscribed :— 

** What so thou hast of nature or of arts, 

Youth, beauty, strength, or what excelling parts, 

Of mind or body, letters, arms, and worth, 

His eighteen years, beyond his years, brought forth ; 
Then stand and read thyself within this glass, 

How soon these perish and thyself may pass ; 
Man’s life is measured by the work, not days ; 

No aged sloth, but active youth, hath praise.” 

In this chapel, also, isa monument upon which a common and vulgar tradi- 
tion is founded, that, namely of Lady Elizabeth Russel, who is said to have 
died through a prick of the finger. The source of this story is as follows: the 
statuary who has constructed the figure in a sleeping posture, has made her fin- 
gerto point towards a death's head under her foot : this he did to indicate that 
her mind was so composed that death to her was but a sleep, and the motto 
beneath, of “‘ Dormit non mortua est,” makes the meaning clear; but the notion 
has been taken up and perpetuated that she bled to death. Absurd enough, 
but consistent with ignorance and superstition. 

Near to the last is the superbly decorated monument of John Lord Rus- 
sel and his son Francis. He is represented in robes, and his son at his feet. 
The Lady Russel, his widow, whose poetical reputation caused her to be con- 
sidered the Sappho of the age, was conversant in several languages. She 
wrote five epitaphs to her husband's memory, which are inscribed on the mo- 
nument, they are all to the same effect, but one is in Greek, three are in Latin, 
and one in English. We give the last as follows : 

“Right noble twice, by virtue and by birth, 

Of Heaven lov’d, and honoured on the earth, 

His country’s hope, his kindred’s chief delight, 

My husband dear, more than this world’s light 

Death hath me reft. But I from death will take 

His memory to whom this tomb I make. 

John was his name (oh, was!) wretch, must I say ?” 
Lord Russe! once, now my tear-thirsty clay.” 

Here also is a monument, representing a Gothic chapel with a figure of a 
Knight reposing therein. It is that of Sir Bernard Brocas, Chamberlain to 
the Queen of Richard II. The Knight faithfully adhered to the fortunes of 





that fallen monarch, and perished on the scaffold for his fidelity. The tomb of 
William de Valence is likewise in this chapel, and near thereto is the splendid 
monument to the memory of Edward Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and his lady. 
The two figures ate represented lying, robed, on a black marble tablet, sup- 
ported by an alabaster pedestal. The monument is superbly ornamented in 
carved work. 

On the floor of this chapel is the monument of the Duchess of Gloster, so 
beautifully introduced by Shakspeare in his Richard II., and whose husband, it 
is believed, was murdered by order of that prince. Many other monuments 
are in this chapel, which indeed abounds more than any other of the smaller 
chapels with works of this kind. Though they are not altogether unworthy of 
note in this place, yet they are of minor importance in design and execution ; 
but we cannot proceed to the next receptacle of monuments without mention- 
ing one more, which, although perhaps plain and unostentatious, keeps up the 
memory of one who holds a high and permanent place in the Republic of Let- 
ters, more particularly in the walks of Intellectual Philosophy and Theology. 
It is that of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


— 


Genders of the By Gustave Chouquet.—This very useful 
little pamphlet is from the pen of a French gentleman, who is an elegant scho- 
lar and a sound teacher of his language. It concisely points out the genders 
of the nouns according to their terminations ; and in cases where there are ex- 
ceptions to the general rules, those exceptions are fully detailed. Thisis well 
calculated to render easy to the English student a characteristic which our 
own language does not contain, and to know which, accurately, is essentially 
necessary both in speaking and writing French. The pamphlet is sold by the 
author at his residence 550 Broome street, corner of Thompson, and by F. G. 
Berteau, of the French Bookstore, No. 303} Broadway. 

Family Commentary on the Holy Scriptures.—in the wide circle of popular 
and useful literature there is not perhaps any subject of greater real importance 
than that by which the mass of professing christians are enabled to read the 
Holy Scriptures in an understanding spirit and to edification. A book of such 
a nature is almost in the character of manna in the wilderness ; it is sweet to 
the taste and nourishing to the soul. Such a book is that which is now before 
us ; its language is simple, its explanations are clear, and it comes te us from 
authorities such as the whole reformed christian church have long been in the 
habit of reverencing and trusting. This work is a carefully digested abridge- 
ment of the large work published by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge in England, based upon the works of Henry and Scott, and con- 
taining, besides, very copious notes and illustrations of more than a hundred 
other writers on sacred subjects. The original work was published in six large 
octavo volumes, the abridgement before us contains but two; this, however, is 


‘rench Nouns. 


not so much owing to reduction of the commentary, as to the expurgation of 
the sacred text itself, which is not here inserted but only referred to. Allthe 
really important parts of the original Commentary and Notes are here preserv- 
ed, and published in a clear legible type. The work is much more free from 
typographical error than is usually found, and it is illustrated by numerous well 

executed cuts, the subjects of which are of every variety necessary and ac- 
ceptable towards the clear elucidation of the subject, and to a vivid idea of the 














periods in which the historical parts are placed. In short we know not a work» 
on such topics as are here treated of, which can be placed in competition with 
this ‘* Family Commentary on the Old and New Testaments.” 
published by S. Drury ; it is for sale at the Family Commentary Office, No. 
95 Nassau Street, and by all the booksellers. 


This work is 


*,* Mr. Dempster, the excellent ballad melodist, has just published a very 
beautiful selection of Scotch and English ballad music, composed by the most 
approved writers of that species of melody, including, also, two or three of his 
own. They make 2 handsome volume, and are well worthy a place in every 
lady’s musical collection, being admirably arranged for the voice and pianoforte 
and forming a delightful change and relief from more abstruse composition. It 
is for sale at the principal music stores. 
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GENEALOGY OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA: 
We have extracted from Halliday’s Memoirs of the House of Guelph, show- 
ing the Lineal Descent of her Majesty Queen Victoria from Egbert the First 
of the Saxon Kings of England, and from Alpin, King of Scotland :— 
1.—Egbert, King of England, died in 1.—Alpin, King of Scotland, died 833. 
837. 


2.—Kenneth the First, died 853. 


| 
2.—Ethelwolf, King, died 858. | 
3.—Donald the Second, died 903. 


3.—Alfred the Great, died 900. ; 
4.—Malcolm the First, died 958. 


4.—Edward the First, died 924. , 
5.—Kenneth the Second, died 994. 


5.—Edmund the First, died 948. 
6.—Malcolm the eiead, died 1033. 


| 
6.—Edgar,King of England, died 975. 
- . 7.—Beatrice, Princess of Scotland. 


7,—Ethelred the Second, died 1016. 
8.—Duncan, died 1040. 


9.—Malcolm the baa, died 1093. 
9.—Edward, Crown Prince of Eng- 
land. 10.——David the First, died 1153. 


8.—Edmund the Second, died 1017. 


10.—Margaret, pm of Scotland, 11.—Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, died 
sister of Edgar Atheling, died 1093. 1152. 


| : 
11.—Matilda, Queen of Henry the 12.—David, Earl of Huntingdon, died 


First of England, died 1118. ow 
12.—Matilda, Dowager Empress of 13.—Isabella, Countess of Annandale, 
Germany and Duchess of Anjou, died 1267. 
died 1167. 


| 14.—Robert Brued, Lord of Annan- 
13.—Henry the Second, King of Eng- dale, died 1290. 
land, died 1189. | 
| 15.—Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 
14.—Matilda, Duchess of Saxony and died 1329. 
Bavaria, died 1189. 

et 16.—Marjory, Princess of Scotland, 
15.—William of Winchester, Duke of married to Walter Stuart. 
Saxony, died 1213. | 
17.—Robert Stuart II., King of Scot- 

land, died 1390. 


16.—Otho the Infant, Duke of Bruns- 
18.—Robert the bird, died 1406. 


wick and Luneburg, died 1252. 


17.—Albert the First, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, died 1279. 19.—James the First, murdered 1437. 
18.—Albert the Second, Duke of 20.—James the Sheend, died 1460. 
Brunswick, died 1313. 5 
21.—James the Third, died 1488. 
19.—Magnus the First, Duke of 
Brunswick, died 1368. 22.—James the Fourth, killed 1513. 
20.—Magnus the Second, Duke of 23.—James the bin, died 1542. 
Brunswick and Luneburg, killed 1373. 
24.—Mary, Queen of Scotland, be- 
21.—Bernhard, Duke of Luneburg, headed 1587. 
died 1400. l 
| 25.—James the Sixth, died 1625. 
22.—Frederick,. Duke of Brunswick, 
died 1478. 26.—Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
| died 1662. 
23.—Otho, Duke of Brunswick, died | 
1471. _-27.—Sophia, Electress and Duchess of 
| Hanover, died 1714. 
24.—Henry, Duke of Brunswick,died 


1532. 


25.—Ernest, the ‘exag Duke of 
Celle, died 1546. 


26.—William, Duke of Luneburg,died 
1592. 


| 
27.—George, Duke of Luneburg,died 
1641. 


28.—Emest Augustus, Eleetor of Ha- 
nover, died 1698. 





A 


George the First, King of England, died 1727. 





George the Second, died 1760. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, died 1751. 
George the Third, died 1820. 
Edward, Duke of Kent, died 23d January 1820. 


Her Majesty Queen Vicroria. 








cards, while hie servant boy rides daily to the post village for his letters and 











newspapers. And call yoa that solitude? The whole world is with your 
morning, noon, and night. But go by yourself, without book or fricnd, and 
live a month in this hut at the head of Glenevis. Go at dawn among the 
cliffs of yonder pine forest, and wait there till night hangs her mvon-lamp in 
heaven. Commune with your own soul and be still. Let the images of de- 
parted years rise, phantom-like, of their ewn awful accord, from the darkness 
of your memory, and pass away into the wood gloom, or the mountain 
mist. Will conscience dread such spectres? Will you quake before them, 
and bow down your head on the massy root of some old oak, and sob in 
the stern silence of the haunted place? Thoughts, feelings, passions, spectral 
deeds, will come rushing around your lair, as with the sound of the wings of 
innumerous birds—ay, many of them like birds of prey, to gnaw your very 
heart. How many duties undischarged! How many pleasures devoured! 
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ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are ee and elegant. 

Gentlemen’s Ordinary.......-..-............-..-.------- $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 # 
Parlors extra. 

The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 

HOURS FOR MEALS. 






Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary........... in 

“ Gentlemen’s Ordinary................. noadhises= 3t 
Pads RL ccndedcisctecs othe eebends pébostbeddacddddcea 0 00 @ 
Supper, from ...... Soeen seen eosccceses pegeabou eintiadl --- 9to 12 


These are the regular hours, butif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-tine. Dinners for 
one or more at any hour. In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 

Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 





How many sins hugged! How many wickednesses perpetrated! The de- 
sert looks more grim, the Heaven lowers, and the sun, like God’s own eye, 
stares in upon your conscience !’—Professor Wilson. 





Vavicties. 


The late James Smith.—James Smith was a happy mixture of gravity and 
levity. As Solicitor to the Ordnance his merning passed in strict attention to 
his business ; but as the Ordnance did not require his evening superintendence, 
it was at that period that he fired away his jokes, let off his ery wholesale, old 
or new, and exploded in song. He had an ingenious method in launching a 
new story or jest ; he could not endure to hazard a failure as his own, so he 
would commence his essay thus : ‘‘ My brother Horace the other day said,” 
then came thestory. If it was victimized (which was very rare,) it fell on the 
well-earned and full-established reputation of brother Horace. If the joke was 
was unsuccessful on its debit, it afterwards became the undivided property of 
brother James. He made use of another device, which completely answered 
two purposes. He would very amicably ingratiate himself with the junior 
branches of the families he visited. The prime point was sure to be gained— 
a sure laugh ; the secondary view was that the mammas and papas were always 
flattered that so pleasant and gentlemanly a person should condescend to no- 
tice their children. A brother author having several times observed this, re- 
marked to Mr. Smith, ‘‘ That he pursued a very cautious course, and produced 
all his pieces at the minor theatres, where there was little chance of conde:n- 
nation. —Frazer’s Magazine. 
Habits of Mozart.—Mozart wrote much in the open air. The greater part 
of Don Giovanni was composed in the bowling-green of his dear friend, Dus- 
sek, at Prague,—The Requiem likewise in Frattner’s garden at Vienna. The 
first quintet in the Zauberfléte was composed in a coffee-house, over a game 
of billiards. He loved to be surrounded by friends, and to hear talking and 
laughing go forward while he composed. But he also wrote much at night ; 
and ceased writing neither day nor night when possessed with a favourite idea. 
He received about fifty pounds for each of his operas ; but for Cosi fan Tutte 
one hundred pounds. His chamber music was far too elevated above the 
taste of the day to be saleable to the music-sellers ; so that, except a trifling 
pension of eighty pounds, which he received for about four years, he had little 
to depend upon but concert-giving and teaching. The quantity of Mozart's 
time consumed in this mean labour cannot be thought on but with wonder and 
indignation. ‘ . . , , Patronage and competence arrived 
to poor Mozart, as he lay helpless and incapable on his death-bed. Music was 
the last thing in his thoughts. At noon, on the 5th of December, 1791, he 
was singing his Requiem, and at midnight he had ceased to breathe.—Ains- 
worth’s Magazine. 

Benevolence of Lady Dover.—Lady Dover has ordered immediate prepara- 
tionto be made for building two splendid residences, one for the Catholic 
and the other for the Protestant clergyman of the parish.—Kilkenny Journal. 


Municipal Classics.—The Tory Mayor of Stafford has issued a proclamation 
against the disturbers of the public peace in that district, which he learnedly 
heads Victoria Rex! 

A gigantic oak still stands in Bowthorp-park, Lincolnshire, the enormous 
hollow of which is used to accommodate parties of a dozen at a time, with a 
large table in the midst. The shell of this veteran of the forest is fifteen vards 
in girth. 

Salmon fishing inthe Tees has this year been as productive as in the Tyne 
and the Tweed, and the price has consequently been much reduced. Last week 
it was selling at 4d. a pound.— Newcastle Courant. 

Suburban Ruralities.—Are placse like these the country’ No more than 
Covent-garden is the Garden of the Hesperides. As imitations of the coun- 
try, they are more to be detested for that very reason ; just as the monkey is 
particularly hideous because it apes the man. But what makes the suburbs 
most ridiculous is that they mimic both the country and the town ; here is a 
row of houses trying to look like Portland-street—there a group of cottages 
giving themselves the airs of a Tyrolese hamlet. Beside an ambitious copy 
of a house in Finsbury you see a still more daring attempt ata villa on the 
Lake of Como.— New Monthly. 

Astronomical Clock.—After four years labour the repairs of the astronomi- 
cal clock at Strasbourg are completed, and it will be set in motion on the 
meeting of the Scientific Congress on the 28th. In this curious piece of me- 
chanism the revolutions of the sun, the moon, and the planets are marked 
down with scientific exactness. Seven figures represent the seven days of the 
week, each appearing in its turn on the day allotted to it. The four ages come 
forward to strike the quarters, and the skeleton Death strikes the hours. At 
noon the twelve Apostles advance in succession to bend down before the fi- 
gure of our Saviour, who gives them the benediction. Atthe same moment a 
cock claps his wings and crows three times. It is said to be one of the must 
curious pieces of clock-work in Europe. 

The Elbe.—The heats of the summer have sodried up the waters of this ri- 
ver, that the water-mills are all at a stand, and near Pirna the river is entirely 





THE TWO FIELDS. 
Don Pedro, King of Arragon, weary of defending the Israelites from the at- | 
tacks of the clergy, who were incessantly tormenting him to insist on the con- | 
version, forced or voluntary, of all Jews, one morning sent for the high priest, | 
and consulted him on the best means of introducing his flock into the bosom of | 
the Christian church. ‘‘ Will your majesty,” said the priest, “allow me, be- 
fore entering on that subject, to require justice at your hands!” ‘ Speak,” | 
replied the King, ‘‘rely on my impartiality.” ‘This, then, sire, is the cause | 
of my complaint; one of my neighbours departed some years since for the 
East, toseek his fortune. To provide for the maintenance of his two sons, he | 
gave each of them a field, desiring them to cultivate their little property as well | 
as possible, and promising that he would send for them as_svon as circumstan- | 
| 


ces should permit his supporting them in his new settlement. All went on well 
while the two boys were young, but, as they advanced in years, jealousy sprang 
up between them and embittered all that had formerly been sweet in their mu- 
tual intercourse. ‘ My field is worth more than yours,’ said one. ‘‘ It is false,’ 
replied the other, ‘mine would produce more than yours if it were better cul- | 
tivated.’ Every day brought with it fresh disputes, till at length the brothers | 
became sworn enemies, and now, the greatest delight either can experience is, | 
in injuring the field of the other. As they are my neighbours, and as I have | 


’ often endeavoured to reconcile them, they came to me yesterday,and, request- 


ing my interference, declared their willingness to submit to my decision as to 
the value of their respective fields. I disclaimed the right to interfere, and | 
said, out of respect to your father, keep without disputing what his goodness 
conferred on you, for should he summon you to meet him, hie is too just not to | 
make ample amends to the son he has least benefitted ; in the meanwhile, howev- | 
er, live like brothers, pass your time without useless and noisy discussions,nor let 
your lands, from regiect, become uncultivated and sterile.” ‘* Your answer 
was a wise one,”’ replied Pedro, ‘‘ what effect had it on these wicked brothers ! 
—*“ Alas,sire, it dissatisfied them both, and they united to beat me.” ‘ Shame- | 
ful conduct,” returned the king, “I will have them severely punished *—* Ah, | 
sire, first consider well my story, and see if on reflection, you do not find it to 
be the history of our two religions. Do we not both pretend that our heavenly 
Father bestowed on each of us our creed? do we not maintain the superiority | 
of our faiths! Instead of being disunited and striving to injure each other, 
would it not be better for us to live in harmony until the day on which, sum- | 
moned by death to the foot of his celestia one, we shall prove, by the recital | 
of our lives, how far we have cultivated the fi 

Pedro was impressed with the wisdom of this apologue, and the attempts after- 


| 


| 
| 





wards made against the Jews were in vain opposed to his firm resolution to be- 
friend them.—An anecdote from Les Matinees du Samedi, by Ben Levi. 
Tt 


SOLITUDE. 

“The songs are over, and the small singer gone to her heather bed 
There is a Highland mvon! ‘The shield of an unfallen archangel. There 
are not many stars, but thuse two—ay, that one—is sufficient to sustain the 
glory of the night. Be not alarmed at that low, wide, solemn, and melan. 
choly sound. Runlete, torrents, rivers, lochs, and seas—reeds, heather, for- 
ests, caves, and cliffs—all are sound, sounding together a choral anthem 
Gracious heavens! what mistakes people have fallen into when writing about 
solitude! A man leaves a town for a few months, and goes with his wif 
and family anda travelling library into some solitary glen. Friends are 
perpetually visiting him from afar, or the neighbouring gentry leaving their 











| be presented to Sir Moses Montefiore, from his Jewish brethren, as a mark of 


| nouncing to the prisoners their liberation, and his thank 


dry. The waters, in retiring, have given upa secret kept by them for more 


render everything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
saa 4 re ae COLEMAN & STETSON. 
une 11-3m. 





ABRADOR SALMON, &c.—Fresh Salmonfrom London, in canisters of one, two 
; and four pounds each. Poultry, Game, and Fish in canisters, prepared to keep 
in any climate. Pates de Foie gras from Strasbourg. London Mustard of the best 
quality. put up by Wix & Sons. Sauces, Catsups, and Anchovey Paste. For Sale by 
Oct. 1-tf. A. BININGER & Co., 141 Broadway. 





NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, September 30, 1842.—A Card to the Medi 
sion and the Public.—The Medical Faculty of the University of New York deine 
to make known to the Profession and public the following facts: 

That they had occasion during last winter to expel from their institution, for offen- 
ces committed, Mr. James Alexander Houston, a Reporter connected with the ** New 
York Herald,” and the “ Lancet,” papers of which Mr. James Gordon Bennet is the 
proprietor. 

That since that event those periodicals have indulged in incessant attacks on this 

ublic institution, misrepresenting its condition. They have widely circulated that it 
has no r cans of giving clinical instruction, that it is a failure. that one of its members, 
Professor Mott, is about .o leave itand go to Europe, with many other allegations 
which are utterly false. 

Whilst, therefore, the Faculty make known that all the advantages of the New York 
Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and other similar institutions, are open to their 
students, every day in the week, together with clinical instruction in their own build- 
ing, that no eshange whatever has taken place, or is even contemplated in their Pro- 
fessorships—that so far from being a failure the prospects of their school were never 
so bright as now, more than sixty students having already entered their names on the 
Matriculation list, a month before the session begins, a thing without precedent among 
Colleges ~ they fee! that ay cannot descend to any altercation with those libellous. 
prints, er with the individual who is the proprietor of them. 

But it is their intention forthwith to seek for this public institution the protection of 
the laws of the country, and call the individual who is endeavouring to perpetrate 
these injuries to account for his offeaces before a tribunal of justice. 

Signed by order of the Faculty. 
t ‘ JOHN N. DRAPER, M_D., Secretary. 

N.B.—As the misstatements referred to have been widely circulated by the ‘* Herald,” 
Editors of newspapers in different parts of the United States and Canada, will oblige 
~~ few | by giving the substance of this card, insertion in their journals. 

ct. 8-2. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords: 
of the Admiralty.—Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows:— 


: From Liverpool, From Boston 
Acadia, Riery, Commander July 5, Aug. 1, ' 
Columbia, Judkins, do July 19, Aug. 16 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, do Aug. 4, Sept. NM 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do Aug. 19, Sept. 17, 
Acadia, Riery, do Sept. 4, Oct. 1, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Sept. 20, Oct. 16, 

Passage Money—From Boston to Liver pool,...... 2.2.02. eee cece cence cecccee $135 
6s ad ce EEE A KS RIC Ge $20 


These ships carry So Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 
Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 
Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
__May 21 26 Broad-street. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,!6th March July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dee. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers w1!\ be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free from any other than the expen- 
sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 














\ LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable totheirtaste. The best 
Servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere isa Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasnre, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Batte:y,the most airy and 





than 200 years. <A square stone is left bare, having the following significant in- 
scription in Saxon Patois :—*‘t When last men saw me, in August 1629, they | 
wept ; and they wno see me next shall weep too.” 
The Floating Island, which, according to “ Otley’s Descriptive Guide,”’ has 
emerged to the surface of Derwentwater twelve times in the last forty years, 
made its appearance on Thursday week in two places, about forty yards apart, | 
and appears to be daily increasing its dimensions. It has become a source of 
profit to the boatmen, as numbers of the lake visitors are anxious to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of having ocular demonstration of so wonderful an | 
appearance.—Carlisle Patriot. 
| 


| 


The friends of the late Dr. Arnold,—anxious to perpetuate his memory by a 
per} 


tribute which shal! borrow something of its character from his own useful life, | 


| and extend its influence for good beyond his grave,—propose to raise a fund, | 


having as its leading object the foundation of a Scholarship, for the promotion 


of sound knowledge, either at Rugby or Oxford, as may be afterwards deter- 
mined on. This institution is to bear the Doctor’s name ;—and to be enjoyed, 
in the first instance, by his sons in succession, and afterwards thrown open to 
general competition. The second and subordinate purpose of the fund, will be 


he erection of a monumental memorial in the chapel at Rughby—the scene of 


he Doctor's living ministration and the place of his final rest. 


A magnificent piece of plate, weighing upwards of 1,300 ounces, is about to 

} 

esteem and gratitude for his services on behalf of those of their race who were 
persecuted on account of the * Father Thomas” murder, as it was called 
The design was furnished by Sir G. Hayter. On the sides, executed in relief, 
are representations of Sir Moses landing, his presentation to the Sultan, his an- 


riving in the synagogue. | 


Che lower compartments are filled on two sides with emblematical representa- 





tions of the persecution suffered by the Jews, and of the noble part taken by 
England in their protection ; on the third is Moses ingulfing the Egyptian host 
in the Red Sea, and in the front there is the following inscription :—*' This tes- 


timonial of respect and gratitude is presented to Sir Moses Montefiore bya 
large number of his brethren in the United Kingdom, Barbadoes, the United 
States, and Jamaica, in consideration of the many personal sacrifices endured 

! | ‘ 


by him and his lady during his mission to the East—anno mundi 5600” (a.n. 


ld he has bestowed on us.”” Don 1840 At the four corners are figures, two representing Moses and Ezra, and 
| two figuratively representing the persecution and the emancipation of the Jews 





Ihe Pope has dispatched an engineer to Egypt, to take charge of the obelisk 
| presented to him by Mehemet Ali. This monument has been named by Euro- 
pean antiquaries the Obelisk of Sesostris, but in Egypt it is called the Obelis! 

of the Patriarch Abraham. Rome will now possess twelve obelisks, all brought 
| from Egypt 
| ip weberyd y an English lady of respectability @ Si\uation as governess either as as- 
sistant i i hool or i ivate an y; most respectable refe ices in be given. 
For inforn n address, post paid, J E. at this ofhce No objection to accompany a 
famuy tothe s } Aug. 27-5t. 
} 
M' SIC AND SINGING.—Miss ELLEN BLUNDELL, having returned to the City, 
1 egs to inf er Pupils and those Ladies w tend to receive professional in 
} struction, that she continues to give Lessons in Singing, on the Piano Forte and Guitar, 
| either abroad, or at r residence, 114 Waverly Pla 

Miss Blundell can give the most satisfactory testimonials of her abilities from so 

| of the first families 1a the City. Sept. 17-3t 


| t in the French language, 


healthful walk in the city. 
rhe Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
edfrom his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
1ay granthimacallin any style of expertise or economy,that may be best suited to 
theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York i ’ 





..—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professro 
*s to announce to his friends and 
do Militaire” for the Guitar, which 


FINO AMATEURS OF 
of the Flute, Guité 
the public. that he h 


THE FLUTE AND GUITA 
, and patent Concertina, 
st published hisnew * Ror 
















will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well 
idapted to that instrument d calculated not only to please but to afford instruction, 
This Rondo with several pleasing pieces of his composition ‘ for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
ssons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 


Ree MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation ‘or the Hair 


\& that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
reautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. A the signature of 


the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved mure than 1500 times, containing 29,02 letters. 





Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles nd other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemer ‘to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 

roperties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
' Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
irticles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 


land & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 





N ENGLISH LADY having resided many years in France wishes to give lessons 
also in Music, writing and arithmetic. The terms will 
ion in person, or by ietter, (post paid) at No. 80 Green 















be moderate Any appl 





wich-street, will meet with immediate attention. Sept. 3-* 
PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY S¢ HOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Stuyvesans 

| Place, corner of 8th Street and 2d A‘ 1e,New York Mrs. JOHN THARP LAW 

RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their fnends and the public, that they have 





united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
su erintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep- 
ember next. 

For their references and the details of their terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 
beg to refer to their pros : 
at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broa lway; Carvill & 

wood, 411 Broadway Aug. 6. 
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FEVRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY. No. 12 Spruce 








eet. } York Phe atten of the public isso c e subscriber to the 
elegant and usefula e of ‘ furniture, without w no 1oom, however 
wee r ‘ er ete, and which are red by competent judges, 
to 1€ teff eorma t i be possibly introduced. 

These ide t LOW g ise in all climates for more than five years, 
so it experience now proves fact of their dur ty; and that pu opinion 1s 
le edly intheir favour ts sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
de and rthem 

The collection now ffered to the pu ccomprises every V etv everinvented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
we und easliv, and to last wit prope isage at least ten vears I 1e1r prices, wit! 

ntings c¢ ete, vary trom $7 per pair upw 

It is necessary to remark " shades made at sestaolishment havethe subscr 

} ber’s name attached to them GEORGE PI ATT, 12 Spruce street N.Y. 
{ N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








[ We thought we had finished her Majesty’s tour in Scotland, but we cannot 
withhold the following picturesque description from our readers. ] 


HER MAJESTY’S PROGRESS. 


««___. the people could no longer hold 
Their bursting joys; but through the air was roll'd 
The lengthened shout, as when th’ artillery 
Of heaven is discharged from the sky. 
And this confession flew from every voice,— 
‘ Never had land more reason to rejoice, 
Nor to her bliss could aught more added be 
Save that she might the same perpetual see.’ 
Which when time, nature, and the fates denied, 
With a twice louder shout again they cried— 
‘Yet let blest Britain ask, without your wrong, 
Still to have such a Queen, and this Queen long. 
The journey of her Majesty, as it proceeds, assumes every day new intensity 
of interest ; not such as is derived from the pageantry of courts alone, but 
from the circumstances of the times and the country, and above all, such as 
arises from the enthusiasm of a nation whose feelings are raised beyond bounds 
by the unwonted sight of their young and peerless Sovereign. In spite of the 
general anxiety of her English subjects, nut one storm has for a moment over- 
shadowed her Majesty’s journey, unless it be the moral storm raised against the 
good baillies of the city of Edinburgh, the excitement of whose loyalty at the 
approach of her Majesty created so much exhaustion that they overslept them- 
selves when she was landing—an incident which has been the source of much 
laughter, not diminished in intensity by the ‘canny chiels taking notes” in 
verse of the mishapsof “the guid baillies.” All our letters tell us that the 
Drawing-room at Dalkeith far exceeded, in characteristic and novel interest, 
the expectations which friends who were present entertained. 
“ Me lists not tell of owches rare, 
Of mantles green, and braided hair, 
Of kirtles furred with miniver ; 
Of spurs, and ringing chainlets sound.” 
We have described in our former number the more refined costumes of the 
noblest dames. But independent of the 
“‘ High dames and mighty earls, 
Lord, lady, knight, squire, gentleman,” 
amongst the fifteen hundred assembled new votaries of courts, there were some 
of the most singular and not unbecoming costumes of antediluvian date. Be- 
sides, the national dress made the Presence Chamber resemble the levee held 
by Charles Edward, with the assistaace of Vich Ion Vohr and Baron Bradwar- 
dine. Our soft-spoken London courtiers, with their monotonous unitormity of 
polite habits, were quite overcome by the hearty expressions of loyalty, and the 
stately politeness and highland dignity of the gentlemen with kilts and phila- 
begs and cock feathers in their ‘‘ bonnets of blue.” The only drawback on her 
Majesty’s enjoyments has been the acquaintance she has made with that aqueous 
extract with a deceptive name, ‘** Scotch mist,” which our countrymen over the 
border delight in, as it leads to the use of a delicious antidote, equally vaporeux 
called ‘‘ mountain dew.’’ The rain, however, only served, when it came, to 
shew the affectionate relations betwixt Sovereign and people, her Majesty,re- 
maining for a long time, in spite of it, with her carriage open, not to deprive 
the people of the sight of her, whilst the lieges bore to the last the pelting o 
the showers, as if, absorbed by their feelings, they were not aware of its exist- 
ence. Following the steps of her Majesty on all occasions, with loyal solici- 
tude, we accompany her with our feelings and thoughts on this occasion with 
still deeper interest. We cannot but figure to ourselves what must be her 
feelings at the aspect of scenes of such strange novelty. As her Majesty ad- 
vances towards the Grampians, every step is consecrated by legends, romance, 
history, and every spot has been the object of a pilgrimage even from the 
“toto orbe remote” readers of Scott’s inimitable works. ‘I'he route her Ma- 
jesty has followed into Perthshire, almost on leaving Edinburgh, has suddenly 
brought her to the characteristic scenery of Scotland. The path intersects the 
Ochill. Hills, glens, narrow ravines, tortuous winding paths, bold acclivities, 
loud cascades of rushing water, vary the scene, until the spot near Moncrieff is 
reached, which record the well-known lines— 


*** Behold the Tiber!’ the vain Roman cried, 
Viewing the ample Tay from Beglie’s side ; 
But where's the Scot that would the vaunt repay, 
And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay.” 

The effect of this unusual scenery is angmented tenfold by the attendant 
splendour of the chiefs who have raised all their “kin, clan, and friends,” and 
by thousands of bold Scots who strain every nerve to behold, at least, their 
young Sovereign once in their lives. Our friends write that nothing could ex- | 
ceed the interest of the movements of this impromptu army of gales, as 

a frequent on the darkening plain, 
Loud hollo, whoop, and whistle ran ; 
As bands, their stragglers to regain, 
Gave the shrill waten-word of their clan.” 

The scene suddenly shifted before the august traveller's eyes, as they arrived 
at the spot where the Roman legions exclaimed, ‘* Ecce Tiber! ecce campus 
Martius!” ‘The broad, solemn, ‘lordly Tay” shewed itself, its glassy sur- 
face covered with gaily-trimmed vessels, looking as animated as the Adriatic 
of old when the Doge of Venice went out to marry it. ‘To this add the sight 
of the town of Perth, with its two large meadows or inches, its steeples and its 
towers, the hillsof Moncrief and Kinnoul faintly rising into picturesque rocks 
partly covered with woods; the elegant mansions on the river side ; the dis- 
tant view of the Grampian mountains, the northern screen of this exquisite 
landscape. Surrounded by the joyful crowds of Scotch lieges, making the air 
resound with the characteristic greetings of Scotland, her Majesty appeared as 
if she was going to the palace of Scone to be crowned, like the Scottish Sove- 
reigns of yore. But how different her Majesty's progress here from that of her 
Royal predecessors! ‘Through this route the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots 
was obliged, for nine days, to struggle on horseback through the fatigues ol 
her visit to the Highlands; and it was in Perth—in a spot attewards the scene 
of the mysterious conspiracy of Gowrie,—that James the First, one of the no- 
blest hearted and most gifted of Scottish Kings, was overtaken and murdered 
by a vengeful aristocracy. But we are tresspassing, by our old re:miniscences, 
on the domain of our colleagues; and we hasten to refer our geutle reader_to 
other columns, conaining more minute detail. 

—E————— 
SALE OF MR. ACRAMAN’s PICTURES AT BRISTOL, 


UNDER THE ORDER OF THE COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 


,” 





This celebrated collection of pictures, &c., bas, during the last week, been 
brought to the hammer. ‘The rooms were each day crowded with connoisseurs 
and admirers of the fine arts. ‘I'he collection might with propriety have been 
designated as princely , it had been made not only at a vast expense, but with 
rare taste and judgment ; anda paintul interest was excited, even in the stran- 


| Violas, 10 Violoncellos, 10 Doubie Basses, with a due proportion of the other 











The Dentist (Teniers), purchased by Mr. Brodel.................. 320 
The Ferry-boat (J. and A. Both), purchased by Mr. French.......... 410 
Ecce Homo (C. Dolce), purchased by Mr. Farrer.....~.........-.-- 140 
A Vase with Fiowers (Van Os)...--...--..-----+----------------- 60 
A Town on a River—Moonlight (Van der Neer)........-....-...-- 50 
The Gipsy Tinker (Weenix)....---.---.---.----- oveh diecdons sbaee 
A Biipwreck (Vernet)... 5 cos. 2... ccc cece cone cece senecee ose tae 
A Cae ET as 55. ce clade Ge (0 oa obs cce cccaiacrensadneses! OO 
The Confectioner’s Shop (Schalken)...-..---.--.---.-.-..-------- 81 
A Wood Scene (Der Heyden and Van de Velde)........--......-. 97 
The Descent from the Cross (Dietrich).....-.-.--.---..-+..-.---. 100 
“La Belle Dormeuse ’” (Metzu), purchased by Mr. Brown.......-.. 200 
The Virgin and Child (Vandyck).....-.-.---------.------------- 56 
“The Deserted Garden’? (James Johnson)...-...-. seks ota) cuewees te 
A Woody Landscape (Moucheron and V.de Velde).........-..--.. 544 
A Hunting Party attacking Deer (Ruysdael and Wouvermans)...-... 62 
Met dabereer. CY , Reet: os. < 0c dn cage Gam sd an <0en06e nsis cocwnas eS 
A Seaport, with Camels, &c. (Weeniz)......-.--------------..-- 59 
Pastoral Scene, with Figures (Swaneveldt)....--..----.--.....--. 50 
The Recruiting Sergeant (Rippingille)........-------.--...-.- sin BBE 
Cavaliers Halting at an Inn-door (J. Ostade).....-.---- sestecicaaa OME 
Heed of the Vitgin (0. DRIC6) «.o6 2c o.cncc beewseesccccccccecses. WW 
The Trumpeter (Terburg), purchased by Mr. J. Norton. .....-...-.. 185 
A Group assembled at the door of a Cabaret (Teniers), purchased by 


BOR 2. SOE ne di seenweucbonien eesti baREaw aded seco sscsns | 168 
Men-of- War and Fishing-boats in a Gale (Backhuysen), purchased by 
OR a ee a eee betas Shoddoog?! Dee 


A Party at a Chateau preparing for the Chase (Wouvermans), purchased 

Be Ge: DPPC 5 <6 nédecdn dg ivan heak® cusses deena 
‘“‘Muleteers arriving” (with, perhaps, one exception, the chef-d’euvre 

By SRN re hin ibs pn ads 056 pacna) <WcanQenekid elbene ssace tee 

This last was the choice picture of the collection, and it excited considerable 
competition. ‘The purchaser was Mr. Nieuwenhuys, a dealer, from Brussels, 
who paid for it the above large sum. We understand that a person having a 
commission to a much higher amount was attending the sale, but happened ac- 
cidentaily to be absent from the room at the time it was put up. It was, we 
believe, sold by the late Mr. Christie for £850. It will now, it is said, pass 
into the possession of the King of the Belgians.* 

The produce of the first day’s sale amounted to £2,396 Os. 6d.; that of the 
second to £2,017 18s.; and that of the third to £4,477 lls. ; making a total 
of £8,891 9s. 6d. 


eee ween 





* In a few hours after the sale of this picture, an express arrived from the Prussian 
ambassador, to purchase the Berghem, under a limit of £2,500, for the King ot Prus- 
sia. 


THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Norwich Festival, as is very well known, is an event in the musical an- 
nals of the country, in consequence of its association with the first performance 
or the revival of some of the finest productions of art. It is in fact, am asso- 
ciation of the gentlemen of Norfolk for the advancement of musical knowledge 
and taste. No charity depends upon its result ; but its profits are always di- 
vided among the principal charities of the county, at the pleasure of the asso- 
ciated guarantees. This, however, is but an incident, and not the main ob- 
ject of the Fest.val; for which a Choral Society of two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers is kept in regular practice, and a standing Committee to regulate its af- 
fairs, and for which, as soon as one triennial celebration has terminated, the 
Conductor receives instructions to commence the task of preparation for ano- 
ther. Thus the affair is carried on, not only systematically, but in a liberal and 
proper spirt; the love and advancement of art being the principle and object 
which is aimed at, and accomplished. Fortunate would it be if a similar spirit 
were visible in other parts of the kingdom, and if the Norwich Festival had 
many rivals, instead of being without one. We came here not to record the 
repetition of what has already earned Metropolitan fame, or to listen for the 
hundredth time to the performance of the same oratorio, but to learn the inex- 
haustible riches of the art, the endless fertility of its resources, the infinite va- 
riety of its powers, the wide extent of its domain—to be made to feel how 
much those who have spent a life in its service have yet to learn, not merely 
of what is, as to date, new, but what stores of musical wealth yet remain bu- 
ried, and need the operation of such a festival as this to unearth them. 

The outline of the Festival presents, as heretofore, three works of three 
great masters, each admirable of its kind, each worthy of association with the 
other—Haydn’s Creation, Spohr’s Fall of Babylon, Handel's Samson. ‘These 
masters deserve the epithet we have given them, for each has his own character 
and language : when we quit these, we come to the race of copyists—we de- 
scend. Other composers of similar eminence, doubtless, there are, but not in 
this style. We may regret that Purcell, Mozart, Graun, and Beethoven, (The 
Mount of Olives is a scene, not an oratorio,) were not oratorio-writers—they 
have each left us enough to excite the wish that they had accomplished this 
the highest style of composition ; but we can only measure Handel, Haydn, 
and Spohr against those who have attempted it ; and though in Germany, in 
Italy, and in England their name is legion, these three stand alone. And there 
is little in common to them, thus regarded, but the name: the majesty of 
Handel, the grace of Haydn, the tenderness of Spohr, are the indications of 
their nature—they could neither be acquired nor discarded. Second-rate com- 
posers copy without detection, but plagiarisms by Haydn or Spohr would be 
discovered at a glance: those of Handel are detected by the few who have 
made his works their study—the multitude, who know no better, take every 
thing that bears his name to be his. With Handel, therefore, the scrutiny 
must be closer—his style, originally copied, was undeviatingly adhered to 
Some of his celebrated contemporaries followed the changing musical phrase- 
ology of the time, but he was * qualis ab incepto.”” Handel is an impersona- 
tion of the school of Italy from the time of Carissimi to that of Steffani. He 
was its pupil—and he was their equal. No higher praise need be awarded 
him. 





The entire Band consisted of four hundred performers. The Chorus com- 
prised 268 voices; divided into 80 Trebles, 50 Altos, 64 Tenors, and 74 
Basses: the Instrumental performers were 116 in number; 42 Violins, 20 

} 


instruments which belong to an orchestra. ‘The chorus was composed entirely 
of singers belonging to the town and neighbourhood, while the instramentalists 
were the elite of the Metropolis. The veteran Frangois Cramer, whom we 
were happy to see in undiminished strength and vigour, was the Leader; Mr. 
Turle, of Westminster Abbey, was the Urganist ; and the Conductor of the 
whole was Professor ‘Taylor. 

After the two general rehearsals of Monday and Tuesday mornings, the 
Festival began, on luesday evening, with a mis@ellaneous concert. 


Beethoven's * Sinfonia Pastorale’’ is unquestionably, as the book of the con- 





ger, by its uller dispe rsion. 
Amongst the finest pictures might be reckoned the ** Ecce Homo” 
“* Head of the Virgin,”’ both by Carlo Dolce 


and a | 


the other, with the aur of spirituality unparted to both, combined with the 
chastest colouring and most exquisite finish, rivete d the attention of the spec- 
tator. The former picture was irom the cabinet of the deceased French Pre- 
mier, Casimir Perrier, and the latter from that of Lord Arundel, of Wardour. 
It would far exceed our limits to dwe!l upon the varied beauties of other Scrip- 
tural pieces, by Luini, Albano, C. Maratu, N. Poussin, Domenichino, Guido (a 
delightful picture, the **Maydalen in Adoration ”’), Parmegiano, Dietrich (a 
splendid ** Descent from the Cross”), &c. lf we were to except to any, It 


would, with all due humility, be the ** Virgin and Child, with Angels playing | 


musical instruments,” by Vandyck. It was described in the catalogue as au 
“elegantly composed and grand specimen,” but struck us as being incongru- 
ous, and deticicnt in Imaginative power No redeeming beauties of colouring 
and composition Can save an angel play ing upon a fiddie irom bordering on the 
ludicrous. 

Conspicuous amongst the moderns was Westall’s brilliant piece, ‘“‘ Psyche 


discovering Cupid sleeping ;” and, scarcely less so, Muiler’s two adimrable 


The depth of suffering and re- | something to guide the most lively imagination, the conductor had inserted in 
signation of the one countenance, and the grsce, sweetness, and tranquillity of | 


cert has it, *‘the most extraordinary display in existence of the descriptive 
power of music ;”’ but, as musical description is always vague, and requires 


the book an excellent précis of the composer’s design, which re ndered every 
part of the wonderful work clearly intelligible. ‘his precaution certainly 
heightened the pleasure of the audience, if we may judge from the applause 
—iuch greater than what is usually bestowed on a long instrumental composi- 
tion—with which it was received. A very novel effect, in the storm, was pro- 
duced by Mr. Turle’s bold but masterly use of the great pedal-pipes of the 
organ. We were nevetso fully aware of the grandeur of our ‘* National 
Hymn” till we heard it given by this mighty host of performers: the whole 
choral band was assembled, (a thing done in evening concerts nowhere but at 
Norwich,) and when they all burst out in one gigantic roar, the harmonious 
thunder was ov erpowering. ‘The Septett and Chorus from Storace’s Pirates, 
which concluded the first part, had an effect which even the composer himself 





century. is & fine specimen of the Italian style of that period ; and displayed 
to advantage Miss Hawes’s deep contralto voice and musicianlike firmness of 
execution. Rubini—who had been received with great applause the evening 
before, when he sang some of his favourite Opera ditties—now gave the air 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater which he lately sang so often at the Opera-house ; 
and the duet for soprano and contralto, in the same piece, was sung by Madame 
Caradori and Mademoiselle Pacini. 

_ The Creation was, trom first to last, a magnificent performance. Due atten- 
tion was paid to the dramatic structure of the piece, by making each singer 
the representative of one of the characters. The three Angels were person- 
ated by Madame Caradori, Hobbs, and Phillips; Balfe was Adam, and Miss 
Rainsforth Eve. There is no use at this time of day in commenting on the 
character of this great work—the ‘‘ monamentum ere perennius” erected to 
his own memory by its illustrious author. With all its faults—its musical 
mimicries sometimes approaching to a joke, its frequent reminiscences of the 
theatre, and its occasional over-familiarity of style—it is an edifice built on a 
rock, which will withstand the attacks of time ; and we can imagine our 
terity regarding it still more highly than ourselves, when its hues shall. be 
darkened by age, and its form become associated with ideas of venerable anti- 
quity. We cannot justly praise parts of the performance, without praising 
every part ; and therefore we shall say, and say truly, that it was performed 
with a completeness and an uniformity of excellence which we have never 
heard equalled. We cannot, however, pass over the efforts of the Prima 
Donna, Caradori ; who, during the whole of an arduous day, sang with her 
whole heart and soul, though (as it appeared to us from her unusual paleness) 
at the expense of bodily suffering. 

The anticipation of The Fall of Babylon produced universal excitement in 
Norwich on Thursday morning, and nothing could be more animated than the 
appearance of thestreets. The hall was crowded in every corner within a 
a quarter of an hour after the doors were opened. Before the performance be- 
gan, Mr. Taylor addressed the audience in the name of the Committee, and 
said, that he regretted, for the first time, that the hall was not sufficiently large 
to hold the company ; that many persons were uncomfortably situated by the 
excessive crowd ; and that all who felt their situation so unpleasant as to in- 
duce a wish to leave the hall, should have tickets of admission given them to 
either of the remaining performances they might prefer. We know not to 
what extent this permission was acted on ; but the room, during the perform- 
ance, remained, to our feeling, most delightfully crowded. 

Before we enter on the musical merits of the new Oratorio, it will be ne-~ 
cessary to describe it as adrama.* The term “oratorio” it has been the cus- 
tom in this country often to employ very loosely, and to dignify any sacred 
composition of little more than the length of an anthem an * oratorio.” The 
Tod Jesu of Graun is not, and is not called an oratorio; neither is the Davide 
Penitente of Mozart. ‘They are sacred compositions on a given subject, but 
they want the characteristic of an oratorio; and Dr. Tye’s version of the first 
twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles has just as good aclaimto the 
title as. Mendelssolin’s Paul. An oratorio is a musical drama, subject to the 
laws of dramatic writing; of which the various scenes ought tobe capable 
of being realized to the hearer’s imagination by the aid of music. The skilful 
musician will select those subjects on which he can render his art available ; 
all others he will avoid. The painter will do the same. The painter must 
fix on a single moment of a single event. He cannot, for example, bring be- 
fore the mind’s eye the entire scene of the destruction of Pharoah’s host—the 
safe and tranquil march of Israel through the deep—the rush and roar of the 
flood—the wreck of chariots and horsemen—the shores peopled with the de- 
livered Jews—the single voice of Miriam echoing through the silent and awe- 
stricken crowd and their erulting and thrilling response.’ But this the musician 
can do, and this Handel has done. Wherever as an oratorio-writer he has fail- 
ed, the cause is clearly and distinctly traceable to the fault of his libretto—to 
the unfitness of its subject for his use—to its want of dramatic action—to the 
poverty of its ideas, or to the meanness of its language. He never understood 
the art of making a piquant dish out of a kid glove. When his subject aroused 
him he girded on his armour, when it became somniferous he went to sleep. 
His strength was equal to his need, and he never wasted it when there was 
no need. 

The Fallof Babylon is evidently laid out with due regard to dramatic pro- 
priety, and with a correct knowledge of the requirements of a musician. There 
is strict connexion and perfect sequence in the story, and yet abundant variety. 
Three great nations occupy the scene; at the head of whom stand Daniel, 
Cyrus, and Belshazzar. The nations are no less distinguished by character 
than the individuals. ‘The theme of the Jews is, first, their longing after Zion, 
their deep humiliation, and their impatience uuder an idolatrous bondage : hope 
succeeds, and is eventually changed into pious confidence and triumphant gra- 
tulation. The Persian attitude is uniformly warlike ; and that of the Baby- 
lonians voluptuous. ‘These circumstances are favourable to a musician. He 
has not (as some have often fruitlessly attempted) to rack his brain in order to 
give variety toa repetition of sentiments which differ only in words, or to de- 
scend from the dignity of sacred history to some impertinent and mawkish love- 
story. In The Fall of Babylon, the simple events of the Old Testament nar- 
rative, cast into a dramatic form, give the composer all that he wants. There 
is no violation—as in Joshua, Jephtha, Susanna—of decency and good taste ; 
no unseemly interpolation or unnecessary addition. 

The story is thus conducted :—* By the waters of Babylon” the Jews mourn 
their captive and degraded state ; and Daniel implores the pardon and aid of 
Jehovah—* Remember, Lord, what thou hast laid upon us; ourinheritance 
thou hast given to strangers. Return unto thy servants, and their strength do 
thou renew as in time of old.” The scene changes to the Persian camp ; 
where Cyrus announces the Divine command—* Thee have I chosen my will 
to execute, that all the world may acknowledge [ am the Lord !” 

The repose of domestic life succeeds; and a Jewish mother, captive in 
Babylon, watching her sleeping child, implores for him the care and blessing of 
Jehovah. 

She receives from the lips of her husband the welcome tidings that “their 
holy prophet hath aunounced the long-delayed redemption of Israel ;” and 
their voices unite in praise to Israel's God. Again the scene returns to the 
Persian army, which now overhangs Babylon; and Cyrus for the first time 
gazes upon the mighty city stretched out below in the tranquillity of conscious 
Strength 

The exultation of the Persian soldiers at the approaching conflict breaks inte 
a splendid chorus. 

The prayers and thanksgivings of the Jews for their promised deliverance 
succeed. ‘These comprise a chorus, trio, song, and the chorus w hich concludes 
the set. 

The second act introduces us to Babylon. We enter the palace-hall of Bel- 
shazzar, thronged with his nobles, and blazing with beauty. The shout of re- 
velry rings through the hall, and the bacchanalian orgies are followed by the 
idolatrous rites of the priests of Bel: the voluptuous dance s 1cceeds, and the 

nsual enjoyment is filled to the At this moment of intoxica- 
sta horus of the Jews. 


cup of vrim. 

tion is heard a distant imprecative c 
Belshazzar, maddened with rage and wine, commands the vessels of Jeho- 

vah’s temple to be brought in Phe vain remonstrance of Nicotris succeeds ; 

ltitude again shout the praises of their gods and their king. 

in the words of the sacred historian, fol- 

The pro- 


and the m 
The Scripture narrative, alimost 
lows; andthe doom of Babylon's monarch is announced by Daniel. 
phetic warning Is receive d by Belshazzar with haughty derision— 
‘*] scorn thy empty menace, and I mock 
Thy false predic Our city’s strength 
Derides the vaunted power of Cyrus ; 
Long as Euphrates rolls his mighty flood 
Belshazzar King of Babylon shall reign.” 
At this moment a distant march-like sound just breaks upon the ear; and 
before it approaches near enough to assume the distinctness of perfect melody, 
entrance of the Persian army into the city. Its 


ions 


a messenger announces the 
march is now distinctly heard; and another messenger hus scarcely warned 
Belshazzar that Cyrus is at his palace-gates, when the shout of the Persian 





| could not have imagined, his means having been limited to the petty chorus of 
Drury Lane Theatre. A similar remark may be made as to the grand finale of | 
La Clemenza di ‘Tito: we now, for the first time, heard the voice of a whole | 
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people, roused to enthusiasm by the generosity of a beloved monarch We 
have becume familiar with immense choral masses in sacred music; but this | 
application Of them to secular and dramatic music, (where they are as much 





wanted, but have not hitherto been obtained,) is quite a new source of plea- | 

| sure, for which we are indebted to the conductor of the Norwich Festival. 

| Ihe performance of Weduesday morning consisted of The Creation, pre 

| ceded by a short selection of sacred pieces Ihe first of these was Hande!’ 
Anthem, ** My heart is inditing,” composed for the coronation of George t 
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Asa musical work, The Fall of Babylon may be similarly characterized. 
We do net know that it contains greater beauties than the The Last Judg- 
auent ot The Crucifixion ; but perhaps, cunsidered as dramatic music, it has de- 
zived from its association with a poem such as we have described, a higher 

of excellence than either of those previous works. F 
opens with a piece of instrumental music, the principal feature of which 
sa warlike strain suggesting the idea of the Persian assault on the proud As- 
sycian city. This leads into a chorus of Jews, bewailing their captivi'y, and 
imploring the Almighty to deliver them from bondage. This chorus, in C mi- 
or, is-of a subdued character, and indicative of the affliction; while it exhi- 
tats Spohr’s unrivalled power of making the use of chromatic intervals, con- 
sistent with the utmost simplicity of effect, yet conducive to the strongest ex- 
gression. In the very first two bars, the stream of descending semitones must 
sseand to the most unlearned ear as the very cry of grief and supplication. | 
Many people, who judge of music by the eye, are startled by the aspect of | 
*s sharps and flats, without being able to discover that these mysterious | 
Aaseroglyphics indicate the most simple and natural inflections of feeling and | 
passion. Daniel joins the sorrowing group, and, in a recitative and air—beaa- 
tufully given by Hobbs—adds his !amentations and prayers to those of his suf- | 
fexsmg countrymen. This air, which is in the pathetic key of A flat, has seve-_ 
zal vemnakable features, particularly a change of measure, and an enharmo- | 
mic transition, of inestimable value to the young musician, as showing how the 
resources of art ought to be rendered subservient to its poetry. ‘The speech of 
othe inspired ge changes the mood of his audience ; and the chorus, 
“Thelion roused from slumber” gives utterance to the impetuosity of their 
feelings. Its expression is wild and terrible : it is less a prayer to the Alinighty 
than adesperate cry for succour. And thus the scene (as it may be called) | 
closes on the captive Israelites. 48 

The scene now changes to the Persian camp. A strain of martial music is 
treard, which introduces the announcement by Cyrus of the Divine command, 
and the answer of his army to his appeal. This is embodied in a magnificent 
movement, consisting of a solo by Cyrus, responded to and accompanied by a 
chorus of Persian soldiers—a movement of singular breadth and energy. 
‘The voices cease ; but the strain ls prolonged by the orchestra, at first in the 
same spirit, but the ear of the listener is gradually led through a series of 
changes, producing an effect similar to that of a change of scenery in a theatre 
upon the eye, till we are transported once more into the beleagured city. and 

imte the chamber of the Jewish mother, watching her sleeping child. We have 
alseady mentioned this scene as a dramatic feature of the work: as a musical 
feature it is exquisite ; and tears were drawn from many eyes “albeit unused to 
the melcing mood,” by the sweet simplicity of Miss Rainforth’s accents. ‘The 
air “‘ Dear child of bondage,” which she sang so charmingly, is one of the 
richest gems of modern music. 

The subsequent chorus of Jews, *‘ Lord, before thy footstool bending,” is full 
af beauties, which cannot be intelligibly described without a reference to the 
anusical notes. It presents, at first sight, various difficulties ; which, however, 
sve ean assure amateur performers, are more apparent than real. Of this sort 
siethe seeming puzzle of different parts moving simultaneously, being written 
with different signatures of time ; for while one part is marked 8-4 another is 
emarked 9-8. The execution of this, however, is not difficult, as the time, in 
all the parts, is really the same, and they might all have been written in the 
same manner. There are cases in which this puzzle has been introduced for an 
evident purpose,—as in the masquerade scene in Don Giovanni, where three 

ups are introduced dancing at the same time a minuet, a quadrille, and a 

waltz, and Mozart has most ingeniously introduced three orchestras playing at 
the same timo tunes in three totally different measures: but in the case before 
us the puzzle appears wholly gratuitous and unnecessary. A recitative by 
Daniel, “‘ The day approacheth”—which was delivered with fine elocution and 
expression by Mr. Hobbs—was followed by a terzetto of the two Israelitish 
-women and the Israelitish man, (beautifully sung by Madame Canadori, Miss 
Rainforth, and Mr. Young,) which will unquestionably find its way not only 
into concert-rooms but into every private circle where good music is performed 
The same thing may be said of the air which follows, ‘* No longer shall Judea’s 
children wander.” It has a wild simplicity, breathing as it were the air of the 
Swiss or Tyrolese mountains, and perhaps from this feature expresses so well 
the intense feeling of home-sickness conveyed by the words. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the manner in which its liquid tones flowed from the lips 
of Caradori. There is then a‘ Hallelujah” chorus of the Jews, in anticipa- 
tion of the fall of Babylon and their own deliverance ; which is carried on at 
first with great simplicity, in plain counterpoint, till a subject of fugue is given 
out by the basses, and treated with consummate skill ; terminating the first act 
with grand and powerful effect. 

The music at the banquet of the Babylonian Monarch is finely in keeping 
with the subject. It is a‘ royal feast;”—the greatest monarch of the earth is 
holding a high festival, surrounded by all the splendour and beauty of his vo- 
fyptuous court. The festive strains of the revellers partake of the character 

~of the scene ; joyous, graceful, and flowing ; glowing with life and spirit ; but 
free from every modern or theatrical association, and filling the mind with 
gergeous images of Eastern grandeur. Its effect in producing such impres- 
sions is heightened by its absolute originality, the richness of the harmonies, 
the novelty of the modulations, and the delicious variety of ‘* sounds and sweet 
airs” breathed by the instruments. Altogether, we consider this bacchanalian 
sscene—in which a musician of less than the highest powers might have com- 
promised the dignity of the subject by falling into frivolity or commonplace— 
ae of the most remarkable specimens of Spohr’s genius. It is in the midst 
of a beautiful chorus of women, in two parts, that the distant chorus of the 

Jews is heard ; consisting of male voices, and completing the four vocal parts 

Xn thus bringing into contrast the simultaneous expression of opposite feelings, 

the composer has done his part; but the effect was imperfectly realized in the 

performance: nor do we think it possible to realize it unless by separating the 
opposite groups in such a manner that the sounds uttered by each should dis- 
tinctly proceed from two different places. Belshazzay's burst of haughty in- 
dignation is conveyed in a piece of recitative, vigorously delivered by Mr. 

Balfe. The dialogue which follows—the alarmed remonstrances of Nicotris, 

the sclf-willed obstinacy of the King, and the adulation of the priests and 

‘courtiers—is in the highest degree dramatic: every note is pregnant with mean- 

amg. When the King exclaims, “ Let him appear, his name to vindicate !” 
the fatal writing on the wall responds to his daring. The sudden terror and 
confusion caused by its appearance are described by a startling transition, and a 
succession of wild and agitated sounds ; which, having a key to explain their 
aneaning, powerfully assist the imagination. Daniel is then introduced, and 
the dialogue is carried on for a considerabie time in recitative : but this, though 
amexceptionable in point of compositiou, cannot receive its full effect from the 
qmetiermers without the aid of dramatic situation and action. The distant 
march of the Persians is heard, and a soldier rushes in, exclaiming that the foe 
ig athand. The martial sounds wax louder and louder, and are blended with 
the triumphant shouts of the Persian soldiers and the delivered Israeli.es ; 
Germing a simply.constructed but broad and effective chorus. Cyrus now ap- 
pears ; and the air in which he moralizes on the instability of human great- 
mess, and expresses devout submission to the will of Heaven, is the principal 
Seature of his part. ‘his air, in the key of D five flats, with two enharmonic 
teansitions into sharp keys, equally smooth and effective, is in a calm and per- 
suasive strain; and was given with great propriety by Phillips. The chorus, 
“Lerd, thy arm hath been uplifted,” is a fugato, intermingled with long-drawn 
notes, in seven real parts, breathed pianissimo, and producing the most ravish- 
wag harmony. Daniel then describes, as in a vision, the future glories of the 
ackesen nation. This is an air with concertanfe accompaniments by the princi- 
geal solo instruments, beautifully imagined and delicately executed. There was 
another charming air, charmingly sung by Caradori; and a grand choral fugue, 
ta which the composer has made a noble use of the resources of counterpoint, 
terminated the whole. 

What we have said renders it almost unnecessary to add any general obser- 
wation on the performance of this sublime work. Its difficulties of every kind 
ere immense ; yet, in listening to it, we could hardly perceive that any difficul- 
ty existed. The host of voices and instruments moved with the unity and pre- 
scision of a single performer ; and the attention paid to all the lights and shades, 
ali the minutie of expression and effect, were the natural fruits of careful 
study and discipline. The absence of the illustrious composer from the Festi- 
wal is, on many accounts, deeply to be regretted; but had he been present, 
his work could not have been executed better than it was under the direction 
af Professor Taylor; and the manner of its reception was the greatest triumph 
that Spohr has yet obtained in England. 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Cape of Good Hope, July 15, 1842. 
PORT NATAL 
His Excellency the Governor has been pleased to direct the following des- 
patches from the Officer commanding Her Majesty's troops at Port Natal, to be 
pablished for general information. 
Colonial Office, Cape of Good Hope, July 16, 1842. 
By command of His Excellency the Governor, J. MOORE CRAIG, 
Acting Secretary to the Government. 
Sir,—I have the honour to lay before you the following particulars respecting 
the position of the force under my command, from the date of my last despatch 
scantil the period of their being relieved on the 26th of this mouth by the troops 
‘sent for that purpose fiom the colony. 
Various reports having been brought to me on the 25th May, respecting the 
gatention of the farmers tc make a combined attack on the camp that night, I 
dxept the troops under arms, but nothing transpired until a short time previous 


to day break on the following morning, when vollies of musketry accompanied 

by the fire of large guns was heard at the Point, which post I regret to say the 
| Boors carried, after a desperate resistance on the of the detachment sta- 

tioned there. By this untoward event an 18-pounder, which there had not been 

time to remove, fell into their hands, as well as the greater portion of the Go- 
_ vernment provision landed from the Pilot. Fortunately all the powder, with 
, the exception off a small portion for the 18-pounder, had been brought to the 
‘camp, in which had caused a field magazine to be constructed. The engi- 
| neer stores were also saved, but there being no place at this point wherein the 
| provisions could be protected from the weather, had been obliged to leave the 
| greater portion at the Point, merely bringing up a few waggon loads from time 
| to time as required. 

Finding myself thus cut off from my supplies, I resolved to concentrate the 
remainder of my force in the camp, and there await the re-inforcement which 
I made no doubt would be sent from the colony on the receipt of the despatch 
Ag pe by me over land on the evening of the 25th of May, and intrusted to 

r. King. 

The farmers having desired the captains of the Pilot and Mazeppa to write 
and express to me their willingness to enter into arrangements for the removal 
of the troops, which letter reached me the day after the Point fell into their 
possession, [ accepted their proposal for a truce, being desirous of gaining 
time to strengthen the post as much as possible. During its continuance, they 
sent in terms so ridiculously extravagant, that, although the quantity of pro- 
visions inthe camp was extremely limited, I immediately broke off all com- 
munication with them, being fully determined, sooner than submit, to endure 
the extremity of privation. I therefore placed the men upon half-allowance, 
destroyed a small post which I had caused to be erected between the camp 
and some buildings occupied by the English residents, and made my position as 
secure as I possibly could, with a view to holding out to the last. 

Their arrangements being completed, the farmers about 6 a.m. on the 31st 
uit. made a desperate attack on the camp, throwing into it during the conrse 
of the day 122 round shot, besides keeping up an incessant fire of musketry. 
On the following day (June 1) they slackened the fire of musketry, but threw in 
124 round shot,and on the 2d opened a fire from the 18-pounder which they had 
contrived to bring from the Point, while they continued their discharges of 
musketry. During the course of this day they sent the Rev. Mr. Archbell with 
a flag of truce, proposing to allow the women to quit the camp, and to send 
back two wounded men, but this was done merely to gain time to repair some 
works thrown down by the fire from our batteries. Here I think it right to ob- 
serve that they were incessantly employed every night in making approaches 
towards the post, which were constructed with considerable skill ; this, the na- 
ture of the ground enabled them to do with much facility, and from thence a 
most galling fire was constantly kept up, particularly on the two batteries, 
wherein ! had placed the 18-pounder and howitzer. 

Finding that the few cattle remaining at the krall were dying either from 
wounds or want of sustenance, I directed that they should be killed and made 
into biltong, reducing the issue to half a pound daily. 1 also had a well dug 
in the camp, which gave good water, there being a risk in going to the valley 
at night from whence we had hitherto procured it. 

In resuming my detail of proceedings, I may state generally that the at- 
tacks on the camp were continued from day to day with more or less spirit by 
the farmers who, having soon exhausted their iron balls, fired leaden balls from 
their large guns, in some instances sending them with much precision. Our 
practice from the camp was excellent, a shot from the 18-pounder having dis- 
mounted one of their six-pounders on the 3d instant, besides wounding several 
of those attached to it. 

On the night of the 8th I sent out a party to destroy some works in our 
front, which was accomplished without loss. Ina subsequent sortie made on 
the night of the 18th instant we were less fortunate, although the duty was 
performed with great gallantry, the Boors being surprised in their trenches, and 
many bayoneted after a stout resistance. In this attack. which was headed 
by Lieut. Molesworth, 39th Regiment, I had to regret the loss of Ensign Prior 
and two privates of the same corps, who were killed, besides four others being 
severely wounded. 

Upon inquiring into the state of the provisions this day I found that only 
three days’ issue of meatremained. J therefore directed that such horses as 
were living might be killed and made into biltong. We had hitherto been is- 
suing biscuit dust, alternating with biscuit and rice, at half allowance. The 
horse-flesh, of which there was but little, we commenced using on the 22d, 
and by a rigid exactness in the issues, I calculated we might certainly hold 
out, although without meat, for nearly a month longer, for we had 11 bags of 
forage cern in store, which I had commenced grinding into meal ; and by every 
one contributing what remained of private into the public stock, a tolerable 
quantity of various articles of sustenance was procured. 


On the night of the 24th, several rockets apparently from a ves-el in the bay, 
assured us that relief was nigh at hand; these we answered. On the night of 
the 25th the many rockets from seaward assured us that not only was a vessel 
in that bay, but that she was communicating with another in the offing, a sur- 
mise corroborated on the following day by the landing of the party under Col 
onel Bloete, and their final relief of the post in gallant style, between 3 and 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


To the dry detail of the proceedings I have given, I beg to add a few re- 
marks ; and first with respect to our loss. Within the period embraced be- 
tween the 3lst May and 25th June 651 round shot of various sizes had been 
fired at the camp, in addition to a continued and watchful fire of musketry, and 
yet onr loss during this period was but one sergeant and two privates of the 
27th killed, and three wounded, one Cape Rifleman and one civilian killed, and 
one wounded, exclusive of the loss I have previously noted as occurring during 
the sortie on the morning of the 18th instant. The damage to the waggons and 
tents, and private as well as public property was, however, great, for these it 
was impossible to secure in such a manner as to preserve thei from injury. 

Among the serious disadvantages I had to contend with, I may mention that 
the numerous people attached as leaders and drivers to the different waggons, 
many having large families who required to be fed, hampered me sadly in the 
trenches, while the vast number of cattle originally with the waggons were a 
very great encumbrance. These, however, were soon driven off, for nearly all 
the Boors (contrary to the opinion entertained by the colony) were mounted, 
and thence enabled to move from point to point with a celerity which baffled 
nearly every movement that the infantry could make against them 

I have thus given a detail of the chief circumstamces connected with the 
commands intrusted to me. That it should have been so far unsuccessful I re- 
gret, but the resistance on the part of the farmers since my arrival has been 
universal, those few who professed themselves friendly having carefully ab- 
stained from giving assistance, in most cases using that profession as a con- 
venient screen for the purpose of hiding their disaffection from observation. 
All the property of the English residents the Boors plundered and sent to Pie- 
termaritsburg. They alse took out the greater part of the freight of the Ma- 
zeppa, (including the whole of my own property,) which they seni to the same 
place. The prisoners taken at the Point (English residents as well as soldiers) 
have also been marched thither; and the former have, ! understand, been 
treated with great harshness. After being plundered, the Mazeppa escaped 
from the harbour on the night of the 10th instant. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that nothing could exceed the patience and cheer- 
fulness evinced by the troops under the privations they suffered, and I feel satis- 
fied. that had it been necessary to have held out for a longer period, they would 
have endured their further continuance without a murmur. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

J. C. SMITH, Captain, 27th Regiment. 

His Honour Colonel Hare, C.B. and K.H., Lieutenant-Governor 

P.S. | omitted to mention in its place that around shot on the 8th instant 
bioke the carriage of the 18-pounder in two places, but we replaced it so as to 
be perfectly serviceable. J.C. SMITH 





We have copied from the ‘‘ Toronto Church” the correspondence between 
| His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot and Mr. Cartwright. The consistency mani- 
fested by Mr. C., is highly honourable to his person and character. 


CANADA. 
From the Church Newspaper. 

In the course of the summer that is now nearly ended, the Governor-General 
offered to Mr. Cartwright, the Member for Lenox and Addington, the long 
vacant office of Solicitor-General, together with a seat in the Executive 
Council. The subjoined correspondence, now made public by the consent of 
His Excellency, will show why the truly honourable gentleman declined to ac- 
cept the offer :— 

(Copy.) Kingston, 16th May, 1842. 

I cannot sufficiently thank your Excellency for the great and unexpected mark 
of confidence which your Excellency has so kindly manifested towards me ; 
and | beg to assure your Excellency that I shall ever cherish a grateful recol- 
lection of it. 

I would not be thought indifferent to the prospect of professional advance- 
ment which the office of Solicitor-General promises ; but | am expressing my 
honest conviction, when I declare to your Excellency that I have no private 
views to promote ; and, if it were not for the peculiar position of my native 
country, and the duty which it imposes upon all to come forward at this time, at 
any sacrifice—short of principle and character—to aid your Excellency, I should 
have at once asked your Excellency to have excused my services. But as your 
Excellency placed my acceptance of office on public grounds alone, I feel called 
upon to regard it exclusively on that head. 





October’ 15, 


It would be my object to aid your Excellency in carrying onthe Government 
in such a way as would be most conducive to the best interests of Canada ; 
but, in order to do this, I must retain that consistency of political character 
which no doubt has brought me under the favourable notice of year Excellency. 

I do not conceal from myself the anxiety which your Excellency must daily 
experience, and I only wish it was in my power to remove it . but I shall not 
be doing your Excellency any service, but only adding to your difficulties, if I 
did not fairly explain my views and opinions on certain points at this particuiar 
time. 

Your Excellency cannot be ignorant of the course I pursued on the question 
of the Union,—viewing, as I did, the great danger to Upper Canada from that 
measure : but since it has taken place, I am most anxious that it should be 
rendered, if possible, productive of every advantage to both sections of the 
Province. But I do not see how it is possible to arrive at this desirable end, 
without the concert and co-operation of the French Canadians themselves. 
This is no easy matter; for they have been estranged by some of the late ap- 
pointments, and the course which the late Governor-General is stated to have 
pursued, with respect to the Elections, has aggravated every feeling of hostili- 
ty. The cutting off the suburbs from the cities of Montreal and Quebec is 
particularly alluded to : and although it is certain that, if this had not been done, 

ersons in opposition to the Union would have been returned, yet I feel that 
CS real danger would ultimately have resulted ; and I cannot imagine how it 
could ever have been supposed that harmony could be produced by an act of 
the grossest injustice.” 

| would not hide trom your Excellency that the Conservatives of Upper 
Canada view some of the late appointments as utterly indefensible, and as evi- 
dence that the Government was indifferent to the political principles of men, 
even although those principles were inimical to British supretaacy in these 
Colonies. 

On the question of Responsible Government, I have already explained to 
your Excellency my views of its dangerous tendency : and the more I reflect 
upon it, the more I feel convinced of its incompatibility with our position as a 
Colony,—particularly in a country where almost universal suffrage prevails,— 
where the great mass of the people are uneducated,—and where there is but 
little of that salutary influence which hereditary rank and great wealth exer- 
cises in Great Britain. I view Responsible Government as a system based 
upon a principle so dangerous, that the most virtuous and sensible act of a 
man’s public life may deprive him and his family of their bread, by placing 
him ina minority in an Assembly where faction, and not reason, is not unlikely 
to prevail. If | accepted office, I should think that I ought to have it in my 
power to hold this language,—* I am here in the discharge of a public duty, 
responsible to God and my own conscience for the right and proper use of 
my faculties. With respect to my tenure of office, I expect to hold it so long 
as I may discharge its duties to the satisfaction of my Sovereign, and to re- 
tire when she informs me she has no longer occasion for my services, or when 
a sense of duty to my country prompts me to that course. But while I conti- 
nue in office, I shall act upon principles which | believe right.” 

Although there are Members in the Executive Council with whose principles 
I cannot altogether coincide, still, as they have never been identified with the 
movements in either section, I could not decline joining them ; but it becomes 
another question, if my acceptance of office is co-temporary with that of an 
individual whose name has been mixed up with the unfortunate occurrences 
which have taken place in Upper Canada,—who has been the apologist of the 
movement party,—and who, up to the very moment of the outbreak, defend- 
ed the conduct and justified the proceedings of Papineau and Mackenzie. I 
feel that going in with this individual would ruin my character as a public 
man: I should bring no influence to your Excellency’s Councils, and only be a 
hindrance to your Government. It is unnecessary that I should trouble your 
Excellency with certain events which have taken place under your Excellency’s 
predecessor ; but I cannot conceal from my mind the fact, that the Conserva- 
tives feel they have been deserted, if not betrayed, by some of their former 
friends, and they will view my acceptance of oftice, in conjunction with that 
individual, as a further desertion of one whom they are pleased to regard too 
favourably. Your Excellency, | feel satisfied, would not wish me to act a part 
which my judgment condemned and which would render me a prey to secret 
mistrust, and destroy that freedom of action which is so necessary for every 
servant of the Government at this particular period. I have arrived at the 
conclusion that I cannot accept office with Mr. Hincks I admit his talents, 
but it will be impossible for me to form a part of the same Government with 
him. 

I can only throw myself on the kind indulgence of your Excellency, hoping 
that I may not be misunderstood. I can assure your Excellency that whether 
in office or not, it will be my study to give you that support which you have a 
right to claim from every right-minded and independent Member of the Legis- 
lature, and which it willbe my pleasing and anxious desire to render as useful 
as pussible : and [ am not certain but that your Excellency may find that the 
assistance which, as an independent Member I can render you, will be perhaps 
more valuable, because less suspected, thanif I were a Member of the Govern- 
ment. I have the honour to be your Excellency’s obliged and faithful servant. 

(Signed) Joun S. Cartwrienur. 

To the Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, &c. &c. Ke. 

(Private. ) (Copy.) 
Government House, Monday Morning, May 16, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter, and | hasten to assure you that, deep 
ly as [ regret, on private as well as on public grounds, the determination at 
which you have arrived, I can only see, in the grounds upon which that de- 
termination is taken, fresh evidence of those steady principles and high feelings 
which it is equally my wish and my duty always to endeavour to enlist into the 
public service whenever | may have the means of doing so. 

You do me but justice in believing that I never could wish you to act in any 
way which our own judgment might afterwards condemn, and which should not 
prove entirely satisfactory to your own private feelings. 

I will not conceal from you that I certainly am desirous of availing myself 
of what | believe to be the very superior talents of Mr. Hincks, in that depart- 
ment of the State in which | would propose to employ them,—viz., in the In- 
spection of the Public Accounts; but I must at the same time confess that I 
shall consider it as a most serious misfortune to the country if I find that my 
employment of such services as I feel to be the best which I can call into ac- 
tion for any particular purpose that I may have in view, is to deprive me of 
the support and assistance of those for whom I must always feel the most 
unfeigned respect, and to whose co-operation with me in working out the great 
experiment through which we are now passing, I attach the utmost value. 

I trust that [ am not deemed to have my earnest efforts for the well-being of 
this great Colony defeated by the continuance of party struggles or party ani- 
mosities, for which, in its present state, and with its present prospects, there 
appears to me to be no longer room. 

I concur fully in all you say in regard to the necessity of securing the concert 
and co-operation of the French Canadians in the great work which we have in 
hand. It shall not be my fault if I fail inthe attempt to do so: and while | do 
not disguise from myself the difficulty of the task and the insp red prejudices 
with which 1 may have to deal, I will not despair of the ultimate saccess of a 
system of justice, kindness, and impartiality towards them. 

j have the honour to be, dear Sir, your truly faithful servant, 
(Signed) Cuakves Bacor. 
To John S. Cartwright, Esq. 
I 
FASHIONS. 

The marriages of Lord Prudhoe and Lord Parker, and the still more recent 
wedding of Lord Beauclerk, would appear to require at our hands some de- 
scription of bridal costume. We have, however, little to say on the toilettes 
of the wedding-day itself. Having been present at several of the recent mar- 
riages, we have still found that the dress of a mariée is almost the same as in 
days of yore—a dress of lace with flounces, over white satin or white gros de 
Naples, a lace veil, and a wreath of orange flowers ; the bridesmaids appearing 
in white generally, but at this season of the year, still more frequently in dresses 
of gros de Naples, sky-blue or pink, with bonnets of paille de riz, and delicate 
flowers of the palest hues. 

We have had the opportunity of recently inspecting the trousseaus of seve- 
ral of the most distinguished brides lately married. The ¢rouwsseau of the 
bride is composed, at this season of the year, of the redingote de voyage, in 
white gros de tours, trimmed with ribbons; a bonnet of pazile de riz, or of 
lace, with a demi voile, and trimmed with orange flowers. For the honeymocn 
—dresses in gros de Naples, chiné or rayé, with broad flounces Dresses of 
embroidered muslin, lined with lilac, pink, or sky-blue ; redingoles of moire 
glacé, lilac and ecru, green and cerisc, blue and maize. The indispensable dress 
is the velvet dress, either black or of an emerald gréen, blue elodie, or violet 
colour. We have not yet seen, in any of the numerous trousseaus of this sea- 
son, any travelling mantles which deserve the name of fashionable costume ; 
for the ladies wili not consider as a graceful invention those things called car- 
dinals. We have certainly seen some ladies wearing these mantles, which 
are, after all, nothing but what has been so long worn under the name of Wel- 
lington cloaks ; but this style of covering is rejected, and with reason, by ele- 
gantes who do not wish to disfigure their forms, and embarrass thi movements 
of their arms. In our opinion, nothing is prettier for summer than a scarf of 
silk, either black or in gros de Naples glacé of light colours ; the scarf neither 
disguises the figure nor embarrasses the movements of the arms, but gives oc- 
casion for the fair wearer to display her grecefulness ; for the scarf must be 
well worn—its pressure te felt on the form, which 1s thus displayed to advan- 





tage ; whilst nothing inspires more disgust than to see a lady walking with her 
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scarf or her cloak flying after her, flapping in the breeze like the heavy flags of stakes were playing, under the cover of the wonderful display of taste and ele- stock, than to be at the expense of maintaining them till the summer came 


a Dutch fishing-boat. oy 

Still we must confess that the summer fashions appear to have now attained | hook of his fatal seduction. 
the height of perfection. Though the ingenuity of the merchande de modes 
would seem to repose, after having given to each season of the year its ap- 
propriate fashion, yet, in truth, it never sleeps, but is occupied secretly in im- 
proving on the late inventions. Even the camails, the mantelets, and the car- | the residence of royalty, the metropolis of the kingdom, andfthe theatre on 
dinals, have lost much of what was ungraceful in their appearance. The for- | which many important scenes were represented. ihe approaching visit of 
mer are either transparent or cling to the form ; the pelerines also are now bet- | her Most Gracious Majesty naturally adds to the interest with which every. 
ter adapted to the figure, although they still descend too low, and do not suffi- thing connected with its history is invested; and a few memoranda of its 
ciently reveal the shape. The make of the dresses, the form of the capotes, ' antiquities, history, and present state may therefore not be out of place. The 
&c., have also made gradual improvements throughout the summer. As to former chiefly consists of the well known Fatal or Coronation Stone; the 
absolute novelties, we have few, if any, to present to our fair readers. Dresses Mote Hill or ancicnt palace of justice ; the remains of the Abbey; and within 
of Balzarine muslin over silk, and those delicate foulards, are still worn for ' dyors, of various monuments of antiquity. With regard to its history, as con- 
walking or the carriage drive, though, as the autumn advances, they are giving | nected with the coronation of our Scottish kings, we may here shortly men- 


THE PALACE OF SCONE, 

















way to watered silks, plain or striped ; these are made very plain, high, and | 
often embroidered with braid. Tucks, dresses being made of a thicker mate- 
rial, are perhaps less worn than heretofore. Tight sleeves, with epaulettes, 
and pointed cuffs, are more fashionable than any others. We have seen some | 
silk dresses, the corsage, the sleeves and tucks, trimmed with gymp of the | 
same colour as the silk. There are charming dresses for dinners, the prome- 
nade, and the evenings on the water. If the weather becomes a little cooler, a 
damas d’été of an apricot colour moiré is the loveliest thing imaginable ; alight | 
organdie embroidered, or one of light foulard. These should be made in the 
following manner :—a plaited corsage with squared epaulettes ; sleeves very 
short, with two rows of lace; a light embroidered scarf, or a trabée of white | 
lace, with lace insertions at certain intervals trimmed with blue ribbons, will 
complete this pretty, but simple, toilet. White muslin dresses for mid-day 
wear are made with gauged bodies and sleeves, the latter rather open, and not 
descending quite down to the wrist ; the skirt, trimmed with double bouffants 
of muslin, opens in front, disclosing another skirt of the same material, or of 
coloured silk. We have seen a very lovely camail of white organdie, consist- 
ing of two pelerines, one much longer than the other, trimmed with ruches of 
white ribbon. Scarfs of white embroidered organdie are much worn. 

White muslin capotes, the crown surmounted by a wreath of roses, are at 
once simple and pretty. 

Leghorn bonnets are usually trimmed inside and out, and lined with ribbon of 
the same colour, surmounfed by a veil of the same colour also. Capotes of 
crape, white or coloured, ornamented by one or two feathers of corresponding 
colour, are much worn. For the evening head-dress, rather large gold combs 
are coming again into fashion, to support the knot at the back of the head. 

But to give another reading of fashion—which has to please so many differ- 
ent fancies, and so many different complexions and styles of beauty—we pub- 
lish a cap-a-pie costume for every hour of the day, which has won golden opin- 
ions abroad 

For morning negligé.—Wrapper of Foulard of a small blue and white pat- 
tern. A frilled muslin collar, cap of Vallenciennes insertions, lined with a 
shade of rose ombré, slippers of dark blue cachemire, lined and bound with 
orange-coloured ribbon. 

Walking Dress.—A pelisse of chocolate-coloured silk, with a dark green 
pattern; a double pelerine capote of white gros de Naples, without flowers or 
tibbon ; a white gauze veil with broad stripes; collar and cuffs of cambric, 
with two rows of stitching. Light grey parasol ; black botiines ; handkerchief 
with a festooned lilac border. 

Carriage Dress.—A dress of watered silk glacé, having a skirt with three 
tucks, trimmed with fringe. Scarf of Indian cachemire ; bonnet in paille de 
riz; handkerchief with the initials embroidered, and trimmed with broad Mech- 
lin lace ; a dowariere parasol. 

Evening Toilette—Dress of white barége, with silver stripes. A fichu 
Maintenon in English point lace ; comb of enamelled gold; natural flowers in 
the hair; mittens; a fan and a bouquet. 

Amongst the most beautiful novelties in costume, and at the same time 
adapted to the coming season, are Breton’s riding habits. ‘They consist of an 
amazone, or jacket fitted to the shape, descending to the knee, externally 
made of seal-skin, internally lined with satin, and fastened with a cordilliére, 
which is gathered round the waist. We have recently seen them worn by the 
Duchess of Beaufort, the Countesses of Harewood and of Southampton, Mrs. 
J. Errington, and other fair equestrians and leaders of fashion. Another pretty 
costume for the cooler season we are now arrived at, is the little Crispin cloak, 
made of blue or maroon cloth, spotted with white. These short cloaks have 
apertures for the arms, and allow of being drawn round the form so as to avoid 
the unpleasant effect we have enlarged upon above ; but further novelties are 
expected in greater number within a fortnight, and our fair readers will not find 
us neglectful of a subject which so much interests them.—London, Sept. 10. 








BADEN-BADEN. 


Some years since, the present Duke of Baden who had not then ascended 
his throne, came to England to claim sums from the British government, due 
for arrears of old subsidies when he commanded a corps of German troops in 
our pay. Havingcalled upon a certain eccentric diplomatist to request he 
would second hin in his efforts, he found the clever diplomate deeply engaged 
in preparing the day's despatches, and studying a map of Europe which lay be- 
fore him. ‘1 am sorry I cannot attend to you now,” said the original; ‘see! 
I put the point of my finger on the map here ; do you know what it covers ?”’ 
** No,” answered the Duke. ‘ Well, then, please to look down as | remove it, 
and you will see that the whole Duchy of Baden was hidden under the apex of 
my finger. How can I then attend to this little spot when I am occupied to- 
day with the whole of Europe!”’ Siill, however small the Grand Duchy of Ba- 
den may be, it is one of the most enviable sovereignties in Europe, with aim- 
ple revenues, excellent soil, and withal it is as picturesque and romantic as 
rivers, hills, rocks, woods, and legends can make it. But the splendour of the 
Duchy is due to Baden-Baden; it has always had an immense reputation for its 
waters producing cures the most wonderful upon old papas and mammas and 
gouty uncles,—ay, and this is attested by young folk, who never failed to find 
in Baden balls, parties, promenades, and pic-nics, such as suit admirably their 
own maladies. If Baden was at all times a rendezvous for pleasure as well as 
for health, now it is become the very summer capital of dissipation, to which 
the gayest butterflies of Europe fly to disport themselves and be admired, and 
where the moths hasten to burn their wings. The new source of the refine- 
ments and the variety of pleasures at Baden, and of its present eastern splen- 
dour, is the suppression of gambling-houses in Paris, which took place three 
years since. ‘I'he farmers of public gaming in Paris quickly turned their 
thoughts towards Baden, and the very next season they were found established 
there, having made a contract at a heavy expense with the Grand Duke, and 
embellished the temples of health, and still more that of the blind goddess, 
Fortune, with a degree of surprising elegance and splendour. Concerts, thea- 
tricals, balls, and Hpicurean repasts, which have taxed the imagination of the 
voluptuary and the Syburite to conceive, rapidly succeed each other, being des- 
tined to draw within the influence of the greedy wolf of play the imprudent 
votaries of pleasure. 

To shew how anxiously every means to attract visitors are resorted to, and 
that without sparing any expense, we will only mention one recent instance. 
The farmer o! the gambling tables, fearing that some of the dileftanti visitors 
might remove to one of the neighbouring capitalists, in their curiosity to hear 
the Stabat Materof Rossini, then the great topic of admiration, sent immedi- 
iately for 125 singers, first-rate in their several departments. These, under 
the direction of the well-known Panofka, executed this divine composition with 
a perfection which brought crowdsto Baden. In fact, Baden is now all plea- 
sure ; the very atmosphere is full of it. 

This year the society at Baden has been distinguished beyond precedent. 
There you find all the aristocracies of the world assembled. Our English 
papers have been full of the departures for this destination of the most illus- 
trious persons of our peerage; we will therefore speak of a few of the visitors 
from other countries. This year Russia has been represented at Baden by the 
Princesses Sapieha and Scherbaloff. There also the beautiful Duchess of Mas- 
sarellos and her daughter remind you rather ofthe days of Spain, when the 
Cid shone amidst knights and ladies, than the present degraded times,in which 
Espartero figures at the head of parvenus, the spoilers of the churches and the 
abbeys, the palaces and the chateauz—even the Chateaux en Espagne. Italy 
had sent to Baden a handsome blue-stocking virtuosa, the Princess Belgiojoso, 
to whom the Emperor of Austria has just restored her ample confiscated es- 
tates, and who, having attained the reputation of femme du monde accomplice, 
and excellent dilettante practical and theoretical, is now going to publish a his- 
tory of the Fathers of the Church, perhaps to gain acchair of theology No- 
thing will then be left for her ambition, except to be made a Papessa—a se- 
cond Pope Joan in her native land. However, we have strayed from our sub- 
ject, and we hasten to notice that, being so near to France, that country also 
was duly represented at Baden, from the beginning of the season. We noti- 
ced some of the most distinguished and belles aristucrates of that land, the very 
first day attended the conversazione. It was one of the petits jours, and no 
doubt it was en that account that there was such a surpassing crowd in attend- 
ance. Dancing was goin on—the toilets were as bright, eleoant, and fresh as 
if the wand of an enchanter had just wafted them from Paris. We beheld in 
one corner the witty Marquise de Bethizy, talking with a lady of the ancient 





tion, that Charles Il. was the last Sovereign crowned within its walls, ‘I'he 
Pretender James, in his short attempt in 1715, fixed his residence here, and 
held a council on the 16th of January, 1716, when he issued several procla- 
mations, among which was one for his own coronation on the 23d of the 
same month, ‘Ihe approach of the royal army, however, prevented that ce- 
remony taking place; and with the departure of that Prince, Scune ceased to 
be the scene of any important event in the history of Scotland. Of the an- 


; cient Abbey, only the aisle now remains, which is used as a receptacle for the 


ashes of the noble tamily to whom it belongs. It contains one monument of 
tolerable sculpture,—viz that of Sir David Murray, ancestor of Earl Mans- 
field, the present proprietor uf the place. Sir David's figure is placed in an 
attitude of devotion, with a long inscription, recording his lineage, offices, and 
virtues. We shall only add, that the revenues of the Abbey were very con- 
siderable atthe time of the Reformation. ‘They amounted to £1140 6s. 6d., 
Scots money, besides sixteen chaldrons, and two firlots of wheat; seventy- 
three chaldrons, thirteen bolls, two firlots, and two pecks of barley; sixty- 
two chaldrons of meal; eighteen claldrons and three bolls of oats; and one 
last of salmon. Scone was erected into a temporal lordship by James VI. in 
1604, in favour of Sir David Murray of Gospetrie, a cadet of the house of 
Tullibardine. ‘lhe present Earl Mansfield is a lineal descendant of that fa- 
mily. ‘Ihe house so long known by the title of the palace of Scone, was be- 
gun by the Earl of Gourie and completed by Sir David Murray about the 
year 1606. A very great portion of this palace was taken down in 1803 to 
give place to the present building. Part of the old walls, though but a small 
part on the south side, are kept standing. ‘The present house has still a gal- 
Jery on the same spot, and nearly of the same dimensions as the old one ; 
while at the same time, any of the old furniture, or antique monuments, worth 
preserving, are retained. Among these the most interesting relic is a piece 
of tapestry, said to have been executed by the unfortunate Queen Mary, du- 
ring her confinement in Lochleven Castle. ‘Ihe great gallery, which is about 
155 icet long, contains some eld paintings in water colours, chiefly hunting 
pieces, in which King James and his train figure alongside of Nimrod! ‘I'he 
situation of Scone Palace is picturesque in the highest degree. ‘The parks and 
lawns consist nearly of 100U acres, and the present Earl has just completed 
a new approach on the southern side at greatexpense. ‘Lhe pleasure grounds 
are laid Gat in the finest taste; and nothing which fortune or taste could 
command or direct has been spared to render this place as attractive in its 
natural beauties, as it is from its histurical associations. It may not be out 
of place to notice that Scone gave birth to the yreat Lord Mansfield, a distin- 
guished name in the English judicatory.—Perth Courier. 


> 
THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 

Her Royal Highness is frequently heard to relate, with feelings of grateful 
recollection, the following trait of devoted fidelity, which occurred during her 
perilous adventures in La Vendée after the Revolution of 1830 :— 

After the battle of Chéne the Princess wandered about fur a whole night, 
over a marshy tract of land, seeking a place of concealment. She was ac- 
companied by Baron de Charette and a few faithful followers. Three young 
men, brothers and natives of La Vendée, acted as guides to the fugitive party. 
After a long and weary journey, they reached a retired farmhouse, which pro- 
mised to be a safe place of concealment. The Duchess entered, and the per- 
sons of her escort kept watch by turns. In this retreat the party proposed to 
remain until the following night, then to pursue their journey, as they could not 
easily elude observation in the day-time. 

After a little time it was discovered that one of the three guides was missing, 
and some degree of uneasiness was felt, notwithstanding the repeated assu- 
rance of his two brothers that there was no reason to apprehend treachery. 
Morning dawned, and he did not appear; noon passed over, and still he was 
absent. The Duchess, however, whose confidence remained unshaken, allayed 
all suspicion by the remark—* In a palace I have found treachery, but I fear it 
not in a cottage.”” 

At length footsteps were heard, and the lost Vendean was seen advancing to 
the door of the cottage with a lantern in his hand. All rushed out to meet 
him, uttering exclamations of reproach and anger; which, however, he speedily 
silenced by the following explanation :— 

‘The prints of our footsteps along the path we took to-night cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the marks that might be left by any other feet. But the small 
feet of the Duchess left prints which might have led to the discovery of our 
tract. I have, therefore, walked back again all the way, and, by the light of 
my lantern, I have obliterated her Royal Highness’s footsteps by imprinting 
over them the larger marks of mine.’ What a beautiful example of simple 
and watchful fidelity ! 

’ a 
SONNET. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


When all the planets of the night have given 
The sparkling glories of their gathered grace 
To circle round the Moon, and every place 
Smiles, ‘neath the lustrous canopy of Heaven ; 
Bright Innocence—appalled by no dark fear— 
In meditation holy walks the glade ; 

And, to the souuds by wind and water made, 
Listens full thoughtfully ; yet joys to hear 
The nightingales that warble o'er the head, 
As’neath some ancient oak she takes her stand ; 
While from the tangled forest’s briery way 
Ssme gentle Doe glides forth to lick her hand ; 
And Fawns confiding, come around to play, 
Kneel at her feet, or by her will are led! 

Dover, Sept. 1842. 
ADAM CLARKE’S ESCAPE FROM HIS DIFFICULTIES IN 
LEARNING LATIN. 

His distress was indescribable, and he watered his book with his tears; at 
last he laid it by with a broken heart, and in utter despair of ever being able 
to make any progress. He took up an English Testament, sneaked into an 
English class, and rose with them to saya lesson. The master, perceiving it, 
said in a terrific tone, ‘ Sir, what brought you here? Where is your Latin 
grammar?” He burst into tears, and suid, with a piteous tone, “I cannot 
learn it.” He had now reason to expect all the severity of the rod; but the 
master getting a little moderate, perhaps moved by his tears, contented him. 
self with saying, ‘Go, sirrah, and take up your grammar; if you do not 
speedily get that lesson, I shall pull your ears as long as ‘lowler’s” (a great 
dog on the premises), ‘and you shall be a beggar to the day of your death.” 
These were terrible words, and seemed to express the sentence of a ruthless 





and unavoidable destiny. He retired, and sat down by the side of a young | 


gentleman with whom he had been in class; but who, unable to lag behind 
with his dullness, requested to be separated, that he might advance by him. 
self. He was received with the most bitter taunts and poignant insults. 
** What, have you not learned that lesson yet? O, what a stupid ass! You 
and I began together: you are now only in Asin presenti, and I am now 
in Syntax !” and then with crue] mockings began to repeat the last lesson 
he had learned. ‘The effect of this was astonishing. Young Clarke was 
aroused as from a lethargy; he felt, as he expressed himself, “ as if something 
had broken within him;” his mind in a moment was all light. Though he 
felt indescribably mortified, he did not feel indignant. ‘* What!” said he to 
himself, ** shall I ever be a dunce, and the butt of these fellows’ insults?” He 
snatched up the book, in a few momenis committed the whole lesson to me- 


mory, got the construction speedily, went up and said it without missing a 


word !—took up another lesson, acquired it almost immediately, said this 
also without a blemish, and in the course of that day wearied the master with 
his so-often-repeated returns to say lessons. Nothing like this had ever ap- 
peared in the school before; the boys were astonished, and from that hour, it 
may be said from that moment, he fuund his memory at least capable of em. 
bracing every subject that was brought before him, and his long sorrow was 
turned to instant joy.—Ziife of Dr. Adam Clarke. 





Bees. —For several years past the keeping of bees has been very unprofitable, 
we might almost say ruinous, to those who deal in them. We are aware of 
several persons in the upper parts of the county that have about 100 skeps, 


| gance, the bait by which Benazet, who farms the stables, conceals the barbed !yound. But this year tells another tale—a betier season could not be wished 


| for—the skeps in most instances are already well filled with honey, and we are 


aware of not a few that have been eked more than once. When to thie is 
| added the fine bloom on the heather, a rich harvest may reasonably be expected 


Few places present such claims to the notice of strangers as Scone,—long | to the bee keepers, which will greatly assist in remanerating them for the loss 


| incurred during the previous bad seasons.—Glasgow Chronicle. 
| Married,—On the 15th Sept., at Stanley, Hura district, Alfred w. Ott 
| son of the late Right Rev. Dr. Otter, Lord Bishop of Chichester, to pend bw a 


' < 
Enola ue Rev. James de la Rooke, Rector of Gravenhurst, Infra, &c., Bedfordshire, 
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In our last we stated that according to the best accredited accounts at the 
Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Smith and his little band had been still able to main- 
tain their position up to the 15th June, yet we had fearful surmises that they 
would be obliged to submit to overwhelming forces. Our fears have happily not 
been realized, for on the 26th of that month, a party under the command of Lieut. 
Col. Cloete arrived and gallantly relieved them. We give the official despatch 
of Capt. Smith to Col. Hare, the Lieut. Gov. at the Cape, the details of which 
are of a most animating nature, and shew the gallant officer to be the man for 
emergencies, a self-collected, determined, brave man, who fortunately for the 
arduous service in which he was engaged had command of officers and men 
calculated for the difficult position in which they were placed. We can easily 
imagine the treacherous conduct of the Boors, but suspect that Capt. Smith 
hardly expected so systematic an attack as that which he experienced. 

Col. Cloete subsequently addressed despatches to Sir George Napier, the 
Governor, containing the particulars of the relief, and the taking possession of 
Cape Natal by the British troops under his command. This does not appear to 
have been a work of much difficulty ; Col. Cloete anchored in the Southampton 
off Port Natal, on the evening of the 25th of June, and found there the schooner 
Conch, with Capt. Durnford, 27th Regt., a detachment of 100 men, two smal] 
howitzers and a few stores. On the following morning the attack was made 
in two divisions ; the first under the command of Col. Cloete, which was to 
cross the bar, force the entrance, and seize Sandy point; the second under 
command of Major D'Urban was to land higherup and take the Boors in flank. 
The last did not long stand their ground, but short as was the contest their 
loss amounted to about 350 men. 

Col. Cloete bears the warmest testimony to the gallantry and perseverance 
with which Capt. Smith defended his post for a whole month, under circum- 
stances of the greatest privation ; and fndeed it requires the indomitable cou- 
age and the unflinching energies of the British soldier to bear against such 
fearful odds and such severity of circumstances as those in which they were 
placed. A month upon horse-flesh, and even that in half rations, tries the mo- 
ral as well as the physical force. In the affair of the 26th of June there were 
but two killed, and four wonnded, on the part of the British. The gallant Co- 
jonel followed up his success without further delay, several of the Boors came 
in and submitted, he having, under authority, promised a free pardon to all de- 
serters who should within 10 days return to their colours, and to all inhabitants 
of Natal who should be peaceably disposed. 

On the 3rd of July, Col. Cloete received a letter from Pretorius, the mili- 
tary commandant of the insurgents, requesting an interview, but which the 
Col. refused without a previous submission and surrender of arms on the part 
of that person. Pretorius stated that his party had surrendered the country to 
[he King of the Netherlands. He has since retreated, having probably heard 
of the march of Panda and the Zoolas towards his position. 

The whole of this account, which is from official sources, is in the highest 
degree gratifying, both as regards the success of British arms, and as it vindi- 
cates the gallant Capt. Smith from any charge of indiscretion or temerity, and 
we doubt not to hear by the earliest arrival, of the entire return to tranquillity 
in that quarter. 

It may be well to keep in recollection that the Colony of Port Natal was 
formed of the Dutch malcontents of the Cape, who went there and founded a 
sortof republic. If it be true that they have made themselves over to the King 
of Holland, it is evident that his Majesty cannot, consistently with his neutrality 
with England, accept them. 























CANADA. 

It is with much regret we perceive, that the sober, loyal, and thinking 
Canadian population are losing their confidence in Sir Charles Bagot. Dis- 
appointed they certainly have been, for they could not suppose that a gentle- 
man of Conservative family and feelings, sent by a Conservative Cabinet, 
would have thrown himself so entirely into the arms of their enemies. The 
loyalists had no objection to the government being shared by the French party ; 
but they did not expect that in bringing that party into his councils, he would 
select those attainted of treason. They at least expected that gentlemen of 
unsullied honour and political integrity would be chosen. They could not 
anticipate that such persons as Mr. Hincks, Mr. Lafontaine, and Mr. Girouad, 
would be called upon to act as Cabinet Ministers, and much less that Mr. Ogden 
Mr. Sherwood, and Mr. Davidson should be dismissed to make room for them. 
Yet ever patient, and always ready as the loyalists of Canada have been under 
every trial, to bear all difficulties—we believe that they would have calmly re- 
signed themselves to the new order of things, but for the subsequent outrage 
of permitting the dismissed and unoffending officers to be sent adrift without 
‘ any notice, provision, or compensation whatever. When the correspondence 
that took place between Sir Charles and Mr. Lafontaine, subsequent to Sir 
Charles’s letter of 13th Sept., appeared—the people seemed to have lost all pa- 
tience ; the insolent demands of one, and the tame submission of the other, 
especially in reference to the retiring salary of Mr. Ogden and Mr. Sherwood, 
seems to have been the last straw that broke the back ofthe camel The letter of 
the 13th went so far, conceded so much, and surrendered such important prin- 
ciples, that its rejection by Mr. Lafontaine astonished even his own friends and 
supporters, and fired with indignation every loyal bosom. The moment the 
overtures in that letter were rejected, his Excellency had but one course to 
pursue, namely to prorogue the House, and report the whole proceedings to 
the government and people of England. With the close of Mr. Draper's pero- 
ration—even before the echo of his last words had ceased, the mandate of 
the Governor-General should have been heard at the door. Instead of this 
prompt and decisive conduct, we find that the negotiations were resumed at 
the instance of his Excellency, and continued until the 17th, when he surren- 
dered at discretion. 

Every great political change, as well as every battle, has its turning point, or 
crisis ; and the crisis in this case, we think, occurred onthe 13th. Had Sir 
Charles, on the receipt of Mr. Lafontaine’s refusal, broken off all communica- 
tion with the French party, the reaction would have been immense, and the 
cabinet at home would have borne him out in the act, in spite of responsible 
But a different fate awaited Ca- 
nada, and anew chapter is now open, the end of which no human mind can 





government, the union, or any consideration. 


foresee. 

We find the following article in the Toronto Patriot, a paper which of late 
has discussed every political event, with much discretion and moderation. It 
speaks, we are assured, the sentiments of a majority of the loyal population, 
and therefore it is our duty as public journalists not to withhold it from our 
readers :-— 

“The British population of United Canada have been more bitterly de- 
ceived in Sir Charles Bagot than in any other Representative of Royalty whom 
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; on ag agra pce pt eter ger frogs aome of the best blood of the 
worth, the piety, and the chivalry of the Parent State, the British inhabitants of 


the Canadian forests, naturally hailed the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot with 
acclamation, and fondly looked forward to a long and happy administration of 
the Government by one, whom every generous impulse of their hearts led them 
to anticipate, would ever tread a straight-forward unwavering path, with Truth 
for his guide—bright Honor for his pole-star. é 
They looked not, at his hands, for any bigoted or party manifestation. They 
desired but equal justice to all—and they asked but for an honest and upright 
administration of Government, an encouragement to a dutiful love and obe- 
dience to the laws and throne of their much honored Sovereign, and a prompt 
ion of the least approximation to sedition or disaffection—an assurance, 
in short, to the inhabitants of United Canada, that allegiance and devotion were 
offerings well prized by the Representative of its gracions Queen, and that dis- 
obedience to her laws and crown were not to be regarded as virtues, rather 
than crimes in his eyes, and the only unfailing passports to the favors in his 


It would be a painful and most unprofitable task to trace the downward steps 
of Sir Charles Bagot in the affections of all true lovers of their country. As 
he succeeded in making friends of that political mammon of unrighteousness, 
the French-Radical Clique, so he gradually fell from summer heat to zero in 
the estimation of the Loyalists. . 

For a long, long time the Conservatives clung with respect, if not affection, 
to the name of Sir Charles Bagot. They still looked forward to the day— 
when emerging from the toils which the enemies of British supremacy were so 
ingeniously weaving around him—he would burst his bonds asunder, and fling- 
ing Cant and Hypocrisy to the winds, throw himself on the good feeling and 
well proved loyalty of the sound portion of the Community. 

The appointment of Mr. Hincks was a shock not easily surmounted—the 
letter to Mr. Lafontaine—the abject surrender of the whole British interests 
into the hands of an unprincipled Clique of worthless Agitators, destroyed their 
confidence forever.” wii 

ENGLISH MARKETS—THE PROVISION TRADE. 

All the accounts from England represent that under Sir Robert Peel's New 
Tariff, provisions, particularly beef, pork, cheese, and butter, can be advanta- 
geously imported into Great Britain particularly if properly assorted, cured, and 
packed to meet the usages of the market and the customs of the people. This 
can be easily accomplished, and, if proper attention be paid to the subject, a 
new and extensive market is open to American industry. The regulations 
for admitting Canadian wheat into England, opens a market to the wheat of 
the West,in Canada, which has already extended to the amount of four millions 
of dollars in one year,and will go on steadily increasing. This isa new 
field for the sale of the great staples of the Northwestern States of the 
Union, an event that cannot fail to exercise a potent influence on the prosperi- 
ty of that section of the Republic. 

We are among those who see in perspective the brightest prospects for the 
trade of the two countries, if that trade be properly nurtured and protected. 
The increasing population of the British Isles renders it imperative on their 
government to look to foreign countries for a portion of the annual supply of 
food, and from what country can England draw this supply with more advan- 
tage than from the United States, provided these States do not, by their own 
prohibitory laws and impediments, check its growth and turn it into another 
direction ? 

We have, on former occasions dilated on the advantages that would flow 
froma prevision trade with England, whether direct from the Atlantic ports or 
through the river St. Lawrence. The Northern States of the Union have long 
wanted a good staple export for the European market, and that at last presents 
itself. It will, in addition to the circumstance of equalizing the exchange, be 
of infinite utility to the producer on this side ef the Atlantic, and to the consu- 
mer on the other, especially if the manufactures of Europe, and particularly 
those of England, can be takenin exchange. It is, then, on more accounts 
than one, to be regretted that at the moment the tariff was falling in England 
it should be rising in the United States. With the domestic policy of the Ame- 
can tariff we pretend not to meddle, but we cannot conceal our fears that, if it 
should be long persevered in, it may induce the British statesmen to look 
elsewhere for the supply of food. 

It has been shown, that from the proximity of the continental ports, and the 
cheapness of agricultural labour, grain can be shipped from the Bultic and 
reach the English market so as to undersell the American article. In some 
parts of Russia wheat sells at forty shillings per quarter, and it would make its 
passage to England inaweek. ‘This proximity has the further advantage of 
enabling the shipper to avail himself of the fluctuations of the British mar- 
ket, which the greater distance of the American shore would render unavaila- 
ble. If in addition to these considerations we contemplate the possibility of 
British capital and agricultural skill being put in requisition on the favourable 
soils of the continent, and wrought with the cheap lebour of the serfs of the 
north, what will be the effect on the American production? Is it not then ad- 
visable for Americato secure the great market now opening in England for 
human food, before it falls into the hands of others? And in what way can it 
be better secured, than by establishing, as far as practicable, a similarity of 
duties and reciprocal advantages in all that relates to the commercial inter- 
course of the two nations? 


ST. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK. GRAND MATCH 
BETWEEN ELEVEN NORTHERN AND ELEVEN SOUTHERN 
MEMBERS OF THE CLUB. 

On Friday last this second sectional match came off, at the Cricket ground 
of the Club, and certainly never was elicited a more fervent zeal in the exer- 
cise of the manly English sport than upon this occasion. ‘The weather was 
precisely such as the most anxious cricketer would wish, clear, cool, and bra- 
cing ; the ground was in excellent condition, the players in tip-top spirits, and 
all things gave indications of very superior sport. ‘The wickets were pitched 
at half-past nie, and the parties were all on the ground ready tocommence at 
ten, but it was deemed advisable to wait half an hour until the dew should be 
fairly offthe grass. The Northern players having won the toss,put the Southern 
men in first; this is generally considered a point in favour of the first fielders, 
but in the present case it was inoperative, for the men of the south were in 
all respects ‘‘ up to the mark,”’ except Groom, who was somewhat indisposed 
This was perceptible immediately, for he was put out by Wheatcroft at the 
second ball, and without arun. But this fine player did not allow himself to 
succumb thus ; by the time he had to take the ball in hand, * Richard weg 
himself again,’’ and, as will be seen on reference to the first northern Innings 
he poured in his tremendous round bowling against which few runs could be 
made, and which played havoc with the wickets of the best players on the 
opposite side. Inthe meantime Wheatcroft, against the Southerns, dealt forth 
bis capital skill in bowling, and proved himself a worthy champion of the 
North ; he was well accompanied by Crooks, Gill, and Dodworth, who several- 
ly bowled at the other end. The Northern fielding was not very good, and de- 
cidedly inferior to that of the South,—a matter of material consequence to 
the issue of the gane. Certainly the finest portions of the field play of the 
North were the bowling of Wheatcroft, and the wicket keeping of Dodworth ; 
whilst in the batting we must note that of Wheatcroft, Crooks, Gull and Spaw- 
forth. 

Let us now return to the Southern Players. In their innings, Tinson, 
Bailey, Bage, and (latterly) Groom, were awfully strong ; in particular Bailey 
made a stroke which carried the ball entirely across the ground, over a tree at 
the farther side, of 50 feet high, and into the adjoining field. It was evident 
betimes that the North men were engaged with formidable antagunists, and 
the event proved them the strenger Syme, one of the best batsmen in the 
field had the misfortune to be stuinped twice, and each time in attempting to 
strike a ball pitched * short.” The wicket keeper behind him (Dodworth) was 

not the man to be trifled with. We have already spoken of Groom's bowling, 
let us now refer to that of Bailey; he is as fiery behind the wicket as before it, 
and the score will shew how remorsely he mowed down the forces of the ad- 
versaries. Nor can we omit mention of Warrin as a long stop; his play in 
this position was the admiration of the field. Fir ally—atthough this should 


have been among the earliest remarks—the generalship of Mr. ‘Tinson in regu- 
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lating the fielding on his side was in the highest degree admirable. It was 
chiefly owing to this quality in him, that the St. George’s men were the vic- 
tors at Toronto; his observant eye measured the force and direction of every 
batsmen cn the opposite side, and precautions were taken by him accord- 
ingly. 

The game was not finished on Tuesday ; the lengths of the Innings only 
enabled the South to go in twice, and the North once. The second innings of 
the latter took place on Wednesday, which was an extremely windy day. The 
bowling of Groom and Bailey on this latter day was such as has never been ex- 
hibited on the St. George’s Club ground, and has stamped them first-rate 
cricketers. 

The following is the score of the game ; but, ere we conclude we must re- 
peat that in giving up Syme to the south, the northern men made an undue 
sacrifice, and we think that the south ought not to have either urged it or ac- 
cepted it. 

First Innines. SOUTHERN. Seconp Inninos. 

Bage, bowled by Wheatcroft.......... 20 ........ bowled by Wheatcroft....... 4 



























Groom, do do.. -» O ........ caught by Wheatman........ 17 
shiepen ae il cae dinaeus osMlustebseddte run out....... sbdibewse + 
Bailey, caught by Se - 15 ........ caught by Jessop........ sdoeal Oe 
Syme, stumped by Dodworth......... . 6 ........ stumped by Dodworth....... ae 
Tinson, bowled by Gill........ we--e--- 24 ~....... bowled by Dodworth......... 24 
Chance, do lkaictedseccsanne pA ddan - bowled by Wheatcroft....... 0 
Olding, caught by Wheatman......-.. a(e sips stumped by | ae 
Nichols, bowled by Wheatcroft....... 1 ........ caught by Gresham.......... 0 
Fielder, not out........... dA tesanced Ue tad endée not out......-........ cosenee - 12 
Warrin, caught by Wild aves ------.. bowled by Dodworth,........ 
Byes.......... >: Ah ae DIGS. cseccecesse posteududd ll 
No Bals...... subbeeneasuce acne —_— 
-— 97 
117 7 
214 
NORTHERN 
Wheatman, bowled by Bailey......... | ne bowled by Bailey............ 0 
Gresham do Wiaweccte ease. U edawces é do ne pessenes 0 
Wild, caught by Nichols............. a ie ears do NS FEA 0 
Wheatcroft, bowled by Groom........ 12 ... - Botout.......... outcbe -- 15 
Dodworth, run out.............. ee Yee . bowled by Gioom... a 
Gill, bowled by Groom................ 2 ........ bowled by Bailey ............. 10 
Crooks, not out..... deséhbtuahbasecsas Ot’ sseestées run out 1 
Green, Bit wicket... scccccecsccoce D sacieead SO DWRisdedevsicosedine ecoe 8 
Spawforth, bowled by Groum......... DE, -ennaein . bowled by Bailey 
Taylor, caught by Bage............... S ssgaenen GRUBER DT BD viccssiceccancs 0 
Jessop, bowled by Bailey.............. COWIE BY. GO.. ccccccscessce ] 
Byes i) WUE d nauet socoudenstesnss 4 
No Balls.. 2 Wide Balls................ 4 
WE GR c ceec esas 1 -— 
-— 49 
82 82 
FARA. ccconccscccce sescce 391 


On Wednesday next a match at single wicket will be played by Messrs 
Wheatcroft and Wild. From the well-known excellence of the players they 
are respectively backed to great extent, and an uncommon interest is excited 
on the subject. The game will be commenced at 1 o’clock precisely, and it is 
to be played whatever may be the state of the weather. In short it is P.P. 

On Thursday next, the Club will hold their last Gala day of the season, and 
on the following day the annual festival of the Club will take place at Clark & 
Brown's Hotel, Maiden Lane; for which, tickets may be obtained of the Pre- 
sident, R. Tinson, Esq., and of the Stewards. 





Canada Elections.—The result of the election for Hastings was not yet 
known at the date of our latest advices, but it was thought certain that Mr. 
Attorney General Baldwin would be defeated. There were no votes taken on 
Thursday, because of the riots. On Friday the vote stood, Baldwin 336, Mur- 
ney 396. Two companies of the 23d regiment were stationed for the sup- 
pression of the riots. 

In the fourth riding of York Mr. Attorney General Lafontaine seems likely 
to be defeated also. At the close of the second day his opponent, Mr. Roe, 
was 25 ahead. 


Our subscribers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are respectfully informod 





that our Travelling Agent, Mr. Thomas Peele, has proceeded on a Collecting 
Tour,through those Provinces ; we trust they will be prepared to receive his 
calls. He will deliver to them our New Engraving of Westminster Abbey. 





University of New York. Medical Department.—We are requested to ask 
attention to an advertisement on this behalf, which will be found in our co- 
lumns to-day. Our impression has continually been that the success of this 
Medical school has been of a most brilliant nature, and that the students were 
in possession of the most ample means of instruction of every kind necessary 
for the formation of medical and surgical practitioners. We have ever under- 
stood that New York, more than any other city of the Union, possesses facilities 
for the observation of every species of disease in either department of the pro- 
fession, and that all,of them are freely open to the students of the University. 
We believe that the New York Hospital is daily visited by its Medical and 
Surgical officers, gentlemen of the highest reputation in the profession, and 
they are zealous in furnishing information on the cases under treatment to the 
students who follow them through the wards, an advantage of no small impor- 
tance. In Philadelphia, as we understand, the Medical students are admitted 
only twice aweek tothe Pennsylvania hospital. 

The ‘‘ Card” to which we have asked attention refers to the reported inten- 
tion of Dr. Mott to goto Europe; we believe that the eminent surgeon we 
have named has not any such idea; his health is good, his practice is such as 
fully to occupy all the time he can devote to it ; he and his brother officers have 
bought the splendid building, formerly the Stuyvesant Institute, now the Medi- 
cal College, and our impression is that his attachments and arrangements are 
calculated to keep him among us for the rest of his life. 

We do not think that anything can interfere with the continued prosperity of 
the Medical School of the University of New York. The distinguished repu 
tation of its Professors, their zeal and devotion in promoting the interest of their 
students, and the vast facilities furnished by the city for the cultivation of Me- 
dical Science,must attract to it students from every quarter of the United States, 
and from Canada and the West Indies. Indeed the number of students stated 
by the ‘‘card” to be already entered, is the best proof of its reputation and ac - 
knowledged utility. 

Miss Clirendon’s Readings.—This young lady, with a voice and frame 





scarcely strong enough for the stage, but well suited to the more quiet exercise 
of ministering to the intellectual tastes in a lecture room, gives Readings on 
Tuesday evening next, at the Society Library. In this capacity she is much 
more likely to distinguish herself, than on the stage, where physical energies 
much greater than she appears to possess, are altogether necessary. She has, 
however, both taste and talent, and we can truly commend her performances 
to all lovers of this refined entertainment. 


Cie Draw. 


Park Theatre.—The career of Mr. and Mrs. Brougham has been a highly 





favourable one for both themselves and the management, and we have no doubt 
that their reputation in their several lines of the drama, will become well 
established. ‘The houses, notwithstanding, have not been so good as the per- 
formances deserve ; for it must be admitted that comedy is exceedingly well 
performed here. The staple during this engagement has been Sheridan, whose 
plays havea brilliancy of wit, and a capacity for endurance, which the works 
of the present day can but faintly compare with. Wecannot again go overa 


ground so well trodden as that to which we allude ; our remarks could only be 
have too long permitted ourselves to overlook. We allude to the gross incon- 


his ordinary modern costume, no matter where the scene of the play may be 





sion of feeling, being so entirely out of keeping; it dispels the illusion, and 
~ oa : 

causes a gap to the imagination. Why should not that person be costuined ac- 
‘ . } - 1 

cording to the order of the piece, and why should the understanding or even 


the feelings of an audience be outraged by this breach of propriety, when all 
, 


be properly ordered without any expense ! 


} can 


We have not yet heard when the new opera will be brought forward, but re- 


repetitions ; but we havea fault to find in the stage aarangements, which we | 
gtuity of permitting the shifter of furniture and properties to come on the stage in | 


cast, or what may be the mode of dressing the characters. It causes a revul- | 





port speaks highly of the new Tenore, Mr. Shrivall. This is a capital point 
and one which has been matter of much anxiety in the musical world. 


Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre.—The opera, the real opera of “ Amilie” was 
brought out here on Wednesday,and,to speak truly,it was a very clever perform- 
ance, considering the nature of the forces. For it must be confessed that Miss 
Taylor for José, and Miss Singleton for Anderl, gave voices too thin for the 
concerted music ; they sang pretty well notwithstanding, and acted admirably 
Mrs. Timm never sang so well or with so much feeling than as Amilie ; and a 
young debutant, named Raymond, sang the part of the count admirably, al- 
though he appeared exceedingly nervous through the novelty of his situation. 
The band was enlarged, but the musical effect, particularly of the basses, was 
“tubby” and dull in the last degree. 


The choruses were good, and the arrangement of the score confers the high- 
est crediton Mr. Loder. The leader, Mr. Marks is spirited, precise, and ef- 
fective, he is avery important feature here. On the whole we surmise that 
the piece will have arun. The house was crowded. 








HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Committee of Management respectfully an- 
nounce to the Subscribers, that the FIRST CONCERT of the Society will take 
place atthe Apollo Saloon, on Monday evening, November 7th. 

The Committee would at the same time state to the Public, that Subscription Lists 
have been opened at the following Music Stores:—Firth & Hall’s, No. 1 Franklin 
Square ; Atwill’s, 20! Broadway ; James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway ; C. P. Hoy- 
ers, 301 Broadway, and at Thomas Dodwocth’s, 402 Broadway. 

Oct. 15. F. W. ROSIER, Secretary. 


A TEACHER who can give the most uaquestionable city references as to capabili- 
ty. &c , wishes to engage as instructress in a private family, or would undertake 
the superintendence of a seminary for young Ladies. The south would be preferred 
Address to Edward Prime, No. 42 Wall Street. Oct. 15-3t* 


ANTED—A person of respectability to procure subscribers to the EUROPEAN 
newspaper. Apply to Mr. Winsiow, 30 South-street. Sep. 24-1f. 
O FAMILIES.—As a amily medicine Old Parr’s Pills is unequalled, and is all pow- 
erful in removivg bilious and other complaints arising from the derangement of 
the alimentary ducts, and in purifying the blood. 

It is certain in the cure of the more delicate complaints incident to females, grate‘ul 
to the taste, and aromatic to the smell, and atthe same time so g ‘ntle in its operation, 
yet so efficacious that nofemale ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 
venerable discoverer, Oid Parr. 

This invaluable medicine can be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 
advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Tribune,aad wholesale at T. Roberts, «& 
Co., Clarendon House, corner of Duane-st. and Broadway. Sept 17-tf. 


VES’ ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—418 Houston Street —This School for instruction in 
Music. in its various departments, is now open. The principles of Music—Singing 
—Piano Forte—and Violin, are the branches mainly taught. The first aim in the plan 
of instruction, (whatever may be the branch of the art pursued) is, to make the pupil 
abie to read at sight correctly without the aid of an instrument. When this is accom- 
plished (which 1s quite practicable as cases in abundance will show) the pupil can 
pursue the practice of any branch of the art, vocal or instrumental with intelligence. 
Ladies, young Ladies, and Boys take their Lessons at various hours in the day, and 
Gentlemen in the evening. 
N B —A class for GENTLEMEN will be opened on Monday evening, the 10th inst., 
at 74 o’cloek. Oct. 8-It. 














MRS. E. HILTON, 
no. 84 BROADWay. 
ELEGANT FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
(On the European Plan ) 
Me. HILTON having recently fitted up this House. at great expense, solicits its in- 
spection by Gentleyien desirous of obtaining beautiful Apartments. 

This House was built expressly for a first class Lodging House, and is admirably ar- 
ranged for its object. No private dwelling, it 1s believed, is kept more perfectly neat 
and quiet. 

Mrs. Hilton assures her patrons. that in addition to the attention of the best servants, 
no exertions shall be wanting on her part to secure their entire comfort. 

Oct. 8-4t* e-o-w 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
V!tA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 

ELGIAN STFAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. | On 7th May, 1842, 
7th Aug., ” 7thJuly, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct., ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,”’ 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals wiilbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 

May 7-6in. H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


ile ~ NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of ——s from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
york. 

Argo. C. Anthony,jr {March 8, July 8, Nov. S{Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, insworth, 7 ae = ““J€iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ce 8. M, “oa * 5, * | * 6 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec *] “* 24, “ 94, “ 94 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ +» “~ “ JélJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, (\C. Stoddard, ~~ nh = ee, “ga * 8, * x. =~ © 
Albany, 'Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| ‘“* 24, ** 24, “ 94 
Silvie DeGrasse,,\L Weiderhold'] ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘ I€jJuly 1, Nov. 1, March } 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, ~ we = “oa * 8, * ~ =: @ 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t}] “ 24, “ 24, © Q4 
Sully, |WCThompson) ‘“* 16, “ 16, * i€j)Aug 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
lowa, (W. W. Pell. * = = “oy « 8, * oo =: § 








These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

c. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing purctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| fork. London. 

St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, | ‘* 10, “ 10, oa a & ws a 
Gladiator, T. Britton, in. ae. © 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * I7, “ ey 
Wellington, |D. Chadwick, 7 * oe ot. a ee. ae 
Quebec, IF H Hepard, “ 20, “ 20, — ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Phiiadelphia, |Hovey, March I, July 1, Nov. 1} *“ 17, * 37, * 17 
Samson, |Smith, ‘ey, * “we. * @, ¢* &.* @ 
HendrickHudson|E. E Morgan, Se ~~ ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttieston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, ** 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Gris vold, s oo * © we * ee, Oe eS 
Westminster, G. Moore, .  .* me “ 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 


are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any deseription, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz’— 








Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. oa _ Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7; Mar. 7)Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, | oe Sey 13 Sept. I, Jan. 1, May ! 
North America,'|A. B. Lowber,| “ 19, “ 19, pf 19 ee ee ek 
Roscius, \J. Collins, | «95, “* 25, a iP 13, “ 3, © 19 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. J, April 1) “ 19, « 5 * » 
Independence, |Nye, - y = vy oe oe 25, * 2 
Sheffield, IF. P Allen, “13, ‘“ 13, ‘* 130ct. J, Feb. 1, June } 
New York, |Cropper, “ 19, “ 19, “i 19) “ % @ 7, “ 7 
Siddons, Cobb, ee ae 13, “* 19 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May ) ** 39, * 19, . 19 
Roscoe, lH. Huttleson, | =. we a ‘y 9 a eyo 25, 25 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “ 13, pes 13, * = 13,Nov 1, March 1, July ! 
Columbus, | Cole, “« 19, ‘ 19, ae 19) ”" 7, * tS aoe 7 
| Sheridan, Depeyster, } ** 25, : @, 7 a oo 13, 13 
| South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }j ‘ 19, ‘* 19, * 19 
| G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | ‘S 7, ‘' Res om 25, -“* 2% 
| United States, |Britton, ; * 33, “ 33, “ J§3)Dec. 1 April 1, Aug. 1 
| England, [aw [mn Se eo eS LS he 
| Garrick, Skiddy, O Sey ey 2 B'S Fey 13, “ 18 
| Oxford. J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July »~ 1, * 9, * 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded wit! elegant accommo} 
| dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool isi xed at 
} $100. without wines re os and from Liverpool to New ¥ ork at 25 guir as. includ- 
: 7 Ss Sic Ss Are eUaINgE 
| aE ior ihe ont tains nor owners of these ships will be respons: Se for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent y them. unless regular bills of lading at’ signed therefor. 
Avents for snips Oxford, North America Europe, Co umbus. Se uth America England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C.H MARSHALL, N.Y. 


} BARING. BROT ‘ERS & Co. Liverpool. 

| hir > Thit x_ Sheffield. ant nited St : 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian She .anc United States, 

| : RORERT KERMiIEL N.Y 


T. & I. SANDS & Co. Liver 
j ( 
| 


Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence Roscoe and George Washington, 
GRINNELL MINTURN & ¢ 0.,78 Sor AS 
i WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co . Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, + 
- ’ : ; - E. K. COLLINS & Co.. New York. 
| WM. & JAS.BROWN & Co., Liverpooi, 


October 15, 
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